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THE Y.M.C.A. 


welcomes the men 
from overseas 


Australians, Canadians, New Zealanders—all are welcome at 
the Y.M.C.A. These men have left home and friends 
behind and come thousands of miles to fight for us and 
for the British Commonwealth We know it would be 
your wish that the Y.M.C.A. should do all it can to make 
them feel at home here. 


Along with our own sailors, soldiers and airmen they can 
use any of the 735 Y.M.C.A. centres in this country. There 
they can read and write, buy little things they need, and 
if they wish, attend the concerts and religious services 
which are arranged for the men. 


The Y.M.C.A. is doing all it can for the Forces. But more 
—much more is waiting to be done. 7,000 young men 
are joining the Army every day. Requests for huts, tents, 
canteens are pouring in. Expenditure is already far in 
advance ofincome. Please help us by sending a subscription 
—a generous one—NOW. 


THE ARMY OF TODAY NEEDS THE Y.M.C.A. 


THE, NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 


To the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 112, Gt. Russell St., AZ.1 
President : National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund. London, W.c.1 


Vice-President :-—The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir William Coxen) 


I am glad to contribute £ : : to the National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund. 


Name (and Title) 


Address 


Kindly pin this coupon to your cheque or P.O. Every contribution will be acknowledged. 


Finland Yesterday 


by ALEXANDER KING 


What tomorrow holds for Finland nobody knows: Germany's attack upon Norway, launched as 
these pages go to press, increases the precartousness of her situation. By the terms of the peace 
treaty with Russia she has been forced to cede one tenth of her territory and with it 400 industrial 
establishments with an annual output of two milliard marks. One eighth of her population of just 
under four millions have lost home and livelihood. To look back on Finland’s past is to visualize 
how courageously she will set about rebuilding her future, a task, indeed, to which her Government 
has already turned. Previous articles on Finland, readers may care to note, appeared in The 
Geographical Magazine for March 1936 (‘Helsinki’), November 1936 (“The Fading Monastery 
of Valamo’) and May 1939 (‘Finnish Solstice’ ) 


RecENT tendencies have magnified the 
importance of the political and_ social 
systems of the great powers and obscured 
the virility and culture of the smaller 
nations which have come to be regarded 
essentially as the protégés or victims of 
their more powerful neighbours. Thus it 
was only with the onset of actual physical 
aggression that the real individuality of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and to an even 
greater extent Finland has been appreci- 
ated by the average Englishman. It is 


interesting, therefore, to observe how 


geographical environment and _ the his- 
torical past have moulded the character 
of the Finnish people and form the back- 
ground against which the events of today 
are so grimly acted. 

Finland is a land of lakes and forests. 
Thin soil covers its granite base, polished 
smooth by the caress of glaciers of the last 
ice age. This land, rather larger than 
Great Britain, supports a population of 
about half that of London, most of whom 
obtain their living from the barren soil or 
from the trees which are the greatest 
source of Finland’s wealth. But, as in 
Scotland and Iceland, the struggle for 
existence in a poor land has brought with 
it an intense and individual culture and 
a high degree of civilization. Indeed, one 
of the most striking impressions gained 
from travelling in Finland is the proximity 
of primitive conditions and almost virgin 
country to civilization at its best. 

The Finns were originally an Asiatic 
people, related, in present-day Europe, 
only to the Estonians and the Magyars. 
When they arrived in Finland, they found 
the fringes of that country already occupied 
by Scandinavians, and so began the 
gradual assimilation of Swedish blood and 
ideas which was to continue down the 
centuries. As with many other nations, 
civilization reached this people by means 
of Christianity, but it must be admitted 
that the conversion was rather forced and 
that Roman Catholicism with its latin 
liturgy made only superficial contact with 
the masses, shadows of whose dark paganism 
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survive in the Kalivala,, that marvellous 
compilation of Finnish mythology. It is 
interesting to note that the first bishop of 
Turku (Abo), who was entrusted with the 
spreading of Christianity in this northern 
land, was an Englishman, Henry, Bishop 
of Uppsala, who became Finland’s patron 
saint. 

The Reformation was accepted in Fin- 
land spontaneously and without violence. 
The translation of the Bible into the 
Finnish tongue was an event of immense 
importance in the history of this people 
and the Lutheran Church began to play 
an essential part in the life of the nation, 
which it has continued to do without 
interruption until the present day. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and until 
the beginning of the 19th century Finland 
was under Swedish rule, although large 
parts of the country were occupied by 
Russia at different periods. Even in early 
times, then, Finland was a buffer state 
between Scandinavia and Novgorod; 
between the cultures of the East and of 
the West. Nominally the country was a 
province of Sweden and her representa- 
tives assisted at the election of the Swedish 
kings and later had places in the Reksdag. 

The Swedes were ever a freedom-loving, 
democratic people and, even in remote 
times, the Finns came into contact with 
and shared in their social institutions. 
Thus they escaped the serfdom of the 
feudal system and were able to cultivate 
individuality. This is a fact of great 
importance, even with regard to modern 
Finland, especially when the democratic 
institutions and high level of education 
and culture of the Finns in the roth century 
are contrasted with the illiteracy and 
serfdom of the Russian peasantry at the 
same period. 

Close relationship with Sweden had its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
Stockholm was the metropolis which 
attracted every ambitious young Finn and 
a knowledge of the Swedish language 
became necessary to all those whose 
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interests were not entirely local. Hence, 
for a long time, Swedish was the language 
of the upper classes and the intelligentzia, 
many of whom came to regard the Finnish 
tongue as a barbaric language spoken 
only by the peasants. The Swedo-Finns, 
who persist to the present day, are not 
therefore of a different race from their 
Finnish-speaking compatriots, but have 
merely clung more tenaciously to their 
acquired language. The inhabitants of 
the Aland Islands who are pure Scan- 
dinavians are an exception. The vast 
majority of the inhabitants of modern 
Finland have a considerable proportion 
of Scandinavian blood in their veins; their 
civilization is hardly that of a people of 
purely Asiatic origin, in spite of the 
changes which may have been wrought by 
environment. Rather let us say that the 
mingling of the two races, originally so 
different in character, has led to the 
production of a new people of rare indi- 
viduality and character. 

The worst aspects of’ Swedish rule in 
Finland were the destruction of Finnish 
man power in the Swedish imperialist 


-wars—the victories of Gustavus Adolphus 


owed much to the bravery of his Finnish 
troops—and the establishment of a Swedish 
and Swedo-Finnish nobility who had 
no sympathy with the Finnish-speaking 
masses whom they ruthlessly exploited. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
Sweden weakened as a military power 
many of the Finnish intellectuals welcomed 
the intervention of Russia in Finland, 
hoping that, as an independent state under 
Russian protection, they could develop 
their own national character in a way that 
had hitherto been impossible. 

In 1809 Finland became a Grand Duchy 
within the Russian Empire. Tsar Alex- 
ander I swore to protect her constitution 
and allow her free development, and 
throughout his reign and that of Alexander 
II Finland possessed privileges and a 
freedom unknown throughout the rest of 
the great empire. Under those tsars of 


| Looking east towards Russia, 

‘which appears on the horizon, 

‘from Mount Kolt in Karelia. 

| This borderland, so heroically 

defended by the Finns, is full of 
lakes, forests and swamps—a 

land of waddling bears, black 
grouse and woodcock. The 
human inhabitants are few and 
much given to song and super- 
stition. For, though they have 
shown their quality as warriors, 

the Karelians are not a martial 
people but simple, hospitable and 
homely, as often given to smiles 
| _as to tears; they live by working 
in the forests, hunting and fish- 
ing. A broad road marks a 
| great part of the boundary with 
Russia; since 1918 it has been 
patrolled by Finnish and 
_ Russian guards and, owing to 
Russian regulations, communi- 
|, cations between one side and 
the other have been prohibited 
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The pulp mill at Kaukopdd seen through the office window of the chief engineer. 


Since Finland 


declared her independence twenty years ago she has tremendously increased and improved her chemical 
pulp industry and in 1939 ranked second among pulp-exporting countries of the world, her largest 
customers in that year being Great Britain, the United States of America and Italy. This mill, 
although standing near the battlefields, escaped damage and still remains in Finnish hands. One 
of her most serious losses to Russia 1s the outlet of the Saimaa Canal, through which most of the 
timber grown in central Finland was transported from the pulp mills to the Gulf of Finland 


the name Nicholas, however, there were 
attempts at Russification, and many 
liberties were suppressed. Nevertheless 
the 19th century was one of progressive 
development in Finland and of realization 
of national individuality. Even in the 
midst of persecution, democratic evolution 
took place; in 1905 we find the Finnish 
diet voting for and the Russian governor 
approving universal suffrage. Thus Fin- 
land was the first country to allow women 
to vote and to sit in parliament. 

In 1917 came the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity. Sweden had ceased to be an 
imperialist power; Russia was defeated in 
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war and in the midst of a revolution; while 
Germany, the only other great power who 
would have been interested, was engaged 
in war and on the brink ofdefeat. Finland 
therefore proclaimed her independence. 
Without this particularly favourable 
combination of circumstances she might 
have remained a vassal-state for centuries. 
At first the new country was recognized by 
Lenin, but later when some of the extreme 
Finnish socialists proclaimed their land a 
Soviet republic, civil war broke out in 
which Russian intervention was on a large 
scale. This is the saddest and most com- 
plicated phase of Finnish history—the 
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The doctors’ quarters of the Patmio Sanatorium for Consumptives, designed & 
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work is based on the belief that beauty results from rational and constructional 


superimposed decoration. This 


social administration 


building marks last ; 
especially in the fight against tuberculosis, the Finns’ great national 


the progress made in the 


Between 1809 and 1917 Russia allowed no funds for combating it and during the early days 


independence the Finns had no money to devote to research and cure. 
so the care of tubercular patients has been admirably organized on a 


only occasion when the nation has been 
divided against itself. 

There is no doubt that the socialist 
proclamation was a minority action in a 
representative parliament, nor is there any 
doubt that it had considerable support 
from the people; how successful this would 
have been, 
Russian troops in the country can only be 
conjectured. 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim, who had 
been a soldier of tsarist Russia, started to 
train troops at Vaasa on the Gulf of Both- 
nia and defeated the revolutionaries in a 
tragic battle near Tampere. He _ un- 


however, in the absence of 


But for the 


doubtedly had the strong support of the 
peasantry. Help in the form of armed 
troops was received from Germany but 
they arrived after the issue was settled. 
Finally the Russian troops were driven 
back into their own country and Finland 


settled down to a period of peaceful 
development and independence which 
lasted until the autumn of 1939. Shortly 


after the end of the civil war a general 
amnesty was proclaimed and normal 
democratic politics were resumed. The 
social democrats have formed the largest 
party in the Finnish diet throughout this 
time and in the 1939 crisis were solidly 
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behind the government, M. Tanner, the 
foreign minister being their leader. 

The period from 1919 to 1939 was one 
of astonishing progress in economics, 
social development and in art. Many of 
the larger estates were broken up to pro- 
vide holdings for the landless peasants, 
but this was accomplished without the 
use of force. The only real legislative 
failure was an experiment in the prohibi- 
tion of alcoholic liquors which preceded 
the American law and produced much the 
same results. 

According to the facile descriptions of 
the tourist agents, Finland is known as the 
‘Land of the thousand Lakes’, or even as 
the ‘Land of 60,000 Lakes’ or, in the 
extreme, ‘of 120,000 Lakes’! This is 
hardly an exaggeration, for the character 
of the country is essentially due to the 
labyrinth of interconnected lake systems, 
set in a matrix of thickly forested land. 
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On the-roof of the Pohjanhovi 
Hotel at Rovaniemi, lately the 
much-bombed headquarters of 
the Finnish Northern Army. 
This hotel was the centre for 
the foreign journalists on the 
northern front. Before the war 
Rovaniemi was well known as 
a winter-sports centre and was 
a favourite jumping-off place 
for visits to Lapland, where 
the midnight sun may be seen: 
in the extreme north of Fin- 
land it does not set for 60 days 


H. [fand 


Finland is, on the whole, flat; much of it 
is monotonous, but it possesses an attrac- 
tion more insidious because less easily 
explained than that of more spectacular 
countries. The Finnish scene is charac- 
terized not merely by lake and forest, but 
by lake and forest vivified by the cold 
northern light, and it is in the illumination 
that the extreme fascination of the land- 
scape lies. 

On the coast of the Gulf of Finland are 
situated many of the chief ports and towns 
of the country: Turku (Abo), Hanko, 
Helsinki, Porvoo, Kotka, Viipuri, from 
which timber and paper pulp are shipped 
to all the world. Only on the south- 
west corner is the soil fertile and agri- 
cultural products are exported. East of 
Viipuri the islands become fewer until at 
Rajajoki the Russian boundary is reached. 
From there Kronstadt is visible, the very 
gate of Leningrad. 


The boundary between Finland and 
Russia stretches some eight hundred miles 
between the Gulf of Finland and the 
Arctic Ocean. It runs north-east across 
the isthmus to the wide waters of Lake 
Ladoga which it crosses in a straight line 
enclosing within Finland the monastery 
archipelago of Valamo. To the west lies 
Imatra, the largest waterfall of Europe, as 
far as volume is concerned, and a source 
of light and power for the whole of the 
south of Finland. Beyond the lake the 
frontier zigzags through the Karelian 
forests, through a country hardly inhabited 
and with few natural resources. 

Farther north the country is higher, 
rounded hills affording relief from the 
general pattern of the landscape and, as 
we proceed towards the Arctic, there is a 
gradual decrease in the height and luxuri- 
ance of the trees. Although the coast is 


Another view of the Pohjanhovi Hotel. 
vacation as employees in such tourist hotels, where the standard of comfort has steadily improved in 
the past ten years though the price of a single room was only from four to seven shillings a day 
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warmed by the Gulf Stream, the Arctic 
region is a barren tundra, covered with 
lichens and moss, the only tree being a 
stunted birch. 

The Arctic region of Finland is amongst 
the more accessible parts of Lapland and 
it can be visited (in normal times) at least 
superficially by the tourist, who may 
approach by sea from the Norwegian port 
of Kirkenes, which is the terminus of the 
coastal services from Bergen, or else from 
the south, along the great Arctic Highway. 
A journey from Helsinki to the Arctic 
coast gives the traveller a typical cross- 
section of Finnish scenery. From Hel- 
sinki, the slow but comfortable wood- 
burning trains take some 28 hours to reach 
Rovaniemi, lately the much-bombed head- 
quarters of the Finnish Northern Army. 
En route, we pass through Tampere, the 
chief manufacturing town of Finland, 


Many university students have been used to spending their’ 
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which proves once and for all that industry 
need not operate in surroundings of dirt, 
architectural ugliness, slums and squalor; 
later the train stops at Oulu, an important 
port on the Gulf of Bothnia, and Kemi, 
one of the most progressive of the timber 
and paper towns. 

A long-distance train journey in Fin- 
land is an unforgettable experience. Of 
course the 28-hour journey would take 
only half that time on an English railway 
system, Finnish trains being slow because 
they are wood-burning. Wood is a bulky 
fuel and the limited quantity that can be 
carried, necessitates frequent and rather 
lengthy stops to replenish the supply. 
This produces the peculiar customs of 
Finnish railway travel.. Before approach- 
ing one of these halts the conductor makes 
a tour of the train, announcing the name of 
the town and the duration of the stop. The 
engine, which is of antiquated appearance 
owing to its ‘puffing billy’ funnel which 
prevents flying sparks from starting forest 
fires, then pulls slowly out of the station. 

Before the train comes to rest at the 
platform, the passengers will have begun 
to jump out and make a bee-line for the 
refreshment room. Here numerous food- 
stuffs such as bowls of porridge or curds, 
cups of coffee, glasses of milk, sandwiches, 
fruit and doughnuts are spread out, await- 
ing the arrival of the hungry voyagers. 
The quality and variety of the food varies; 
thus while it is possible to obtain a full 
dinner at Tampere, it is very simple in the 
North. 

Large quantities of food are thus con- 
sumed or in the process of consumption 
when the’ conductor comes into the 
refreshment room and announces that the 
engine, which had drawn outside the 
station to replenish itself with wood, is 
back again, impatient to be off. 

The crowd pays little attention to this 
and does not appear to be interested, but 
when the engine whistles loudly a few 
minutes later, a leisurely return to the train 
commences. As the train pulls slowly out 
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there are always a number of travellers 
still talking on the platform. They walk 
nonchalantly in the same direction as the 
train and jump into the last carriage just 
as it leaves the end of the platform. 

I found this procedure very exciting at 
first and marvellously successful in break- 
ing the tedium of the journey. Soon I 
was amongst the first to jump on to the 
platform and the last to return to the train. 
Exact repetition of this performance every 
two hours made life a little difficult, how- 
ever, since a large amount of very solid 
food, bolted, at such frequent intervals, 
makes a heavy demand on the digestion. 

From Rovaniemi one can rush by 
bus to Petsamo in one day, or proceed 
more leisurely in two. The journey is 
not particularly interesting. The road 
stretches tediously mile after mile through 
forests and across vast sandy heaths, 
skirting small lakes, passing occasional 
hamlets. Every now and then a river has 
to be crossed on a wooden ferry-boat 
which is dragged through the water by 
man power, the boatman levering his load 
across by means of a notched piece of wood 
with which he grips a wire rope which 
stretches from one bank to the other. 
Seldom are distant views to be seen and 
there is little to break the monotony except 
for an occasional reindeer which runs 
across the road in front of the bus with 
a competent nonchalance, making the 
hardened tourist suspect, quite erroneously, 
that the incident has been staged for his 
especial benefit. 

With approach to the Northern Ocean, 
however, the whole atmosphere changes. 
The rivers flow northward, the countryside 
is more open, the valley is green, the 
wooden houses, each with its little bath 
hut, are more frequent and an occasional 
Russian Orthodox church is to be seen. 
Finally the bus rounds the last bend of the 
Arctic Highway and approaches Liina- 
hamari on the Petsamo Fjord. Low hills 
of bare rock bound the horizon on right 
and left; beyond is the open sea. 


A view of Liinahamari and Petsamo Fjord, looking north towards the Arctic Ocean. The Petsamo 
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district, which is a corridor connecting Finland with the Arctic, was ceded by Russia in 1920. 
Liinahamari is the chief town of the district and may develop into an important port when the nickel 


mines of Salmidrvot come into production. 


The area shown here was captured by the Russians 


during the recent war, but handed back to the Finns as part of the ‘peace’ terms 


Liinahamari is Finland’s ice-free port, 
but there is little sign of activity there. 
Apart from the Jddmmeri, the motor ship 
which plies to Kirkenes in Norway, ship- 
ping is almost non-existent. It may be 
different in winter when the Gulf of Fin- 
land is frozen, but one gets the impression 
that the economic value of Petsamo is 
potential rather than actual, and that it 
will remain so until the railway is extended 
to Linahamari and the nickel mines of 
Salmijarvi are in production. 

On my last visit to Finland I walked 
from Liinahamari to Vaitolahti at the 
extremity of the Fisher’s Peninsula, a 
broken and trackless piece of country 
which is plagued with the worst mosquitoes 
in the whole of Lapland. From the hills 
of the peninsula the whole expanse of the 
Murmansk coast was visible, smoke rising 
in wisps from the chimneys of Aleksan- 
drovsk and Murmansk, while beyond, 
ships could be seen sailing along the 
coast of the Kola Peninsula en route for 
Archangel. 

In this poor land of Finland, a people 


of exceptional character and high cul- 
ture has evolved. The most outstand- 
ing feature of their conditions of life is the 
distribution of wealth, which is more even 
than elsewhere. Clerical workers, for 
example, earn only slightly more than 
skilled artisans; doctors and_ lawyers 
receive perhaps one-fifth of what they 
would get in England, while the number 
of Finns who would be considered even 
moderately wealthy in the City of London 
is infinitesimal. While wages are much 
lower than in England, prices are corre- 
spondingly less. Thus the cost of the long 
railway journey to the Arctic, which I have 
described, is about 12s. 6d. including a 
place in a third-class sleeper which is 
furnished with linen sheets! A full meal 
in any of the bigger country hotels costs 
about 1s. 6d., while in the ‘elanto’ 
co-operative restaurants in Helsinki it will 
be less. 

Unemployment has been unknown in 
Finland, except for a short period during 
the slump of 1931—2; indeed the supply 
of labour lags behind the demand and 
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By courtesy of the Finnish Legation 


A school for artillery officers. The superb 
Jighting qualities of the Finn—who ts called 
up at 21 and remains liable for service in 
some form until he is 60—are fostered by 
intensive military training 


A soldier, General Mannerheim, helped to 
start child welfare movements in Finland. 
Now even children as young as this little 
Girl Guide do their best for the soldiers 
by sewing bandages 


consequently there is considerable employ- 
ment of women, even in manual jobs. I 
remember being rather shocked, during 
my first visit to Finland, to see a woman 
breaking up a street in Kotka with a 
pneumatic drill; within a few minutes, 
however, I saw also a woman house- 
painter and women loading timber into 
ships and realized that such employments 
were general. I think that it is true to 
say that in no other country is there such 
complete equality of the sexes. Such a 


'state of affairs seems to develop in 


Northern countries where hard work must 
be shared by all, and at the same time the 
intellectual standard is high. 

There exists in Finland real equality of 
opportunity for education, even the univer- 
sity courses being free to all those whose 
capacity gains them admittance. The 
proportion of women in the universities is 
remarkably high. 

Another outstanding feature of Finnish 
life is the extraordinary success of the 
co-operative system. The Finns have 
always been ready to appreciate the 
advantages of communal ownership of 
things such as agricultural machines, but 


it is only of recent years that the system 


has extended to cover practically every- 
thing which is bought or sold. This 
enables the Finnish farmers, for example, 
to sell their agricultural produce abroad 
at a cost of only slightly over 2 per cent. 
The retail co-operative societies include 
in their membership about 50 per cent of 
the adult population of the country. All 
these things, combined with a sane social 
and financial policy on the part of the 
government, have made the Finns a con- 
tented and a free people with education 
and leisure to develop in their own indi- 
vidual manner. It is interesting to note 
that all the social reforms offered by the 
Russians as an incitement to the Finnish 
worker to revolt were already mature 
institutions in democratic Finland. 
Nowhere is the spirit of a country so 
clearly displayed as in its art, and Finnish 
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music which, with the exception of that 
of Sibelius, is little known abroad, is 
certainly no exception. Of all the arts 
Finland has perhaps excelled in architec- 
ture, and in the Helsinki of the last two 
decades are to be seen some of the very 
best examples of modern building. The 
secret of Finnish architecture is that it 
is organic; Siren’s new diet-house in 
Helsinki, for example, which like most of 
the other modern buildings is of granite, 
seems to have grown out of the rock of 
Finland, huge blocks of which have been 
left sticking out of the ground beside it. 

In music the genius of Sibelius domin- 
ates. Finnish painting, although it owes 
much to French impressionism, is also 
highly individual and depicts, insome extra- 
ordinary way which cannot be defined, the 
same mystery as the Suites of Sibelius, the 
same combination of melancholy, deter- 
mination, earthiness and spirituality which 
flows in the blood of the Finnish people. 

Here then is a brief description of a 
country, a people, a culture which is rare 
in the modern world. The intensity of the 
Finnish spirit has produced, during the 
last two decades, achievements in social 
development, in industry and economics, 
in sport and in art, which are difficult to 
rival anywhere in the world. Yet, when 
the necessity arose the inhabitants of this 
little country astonished the world by their 
physical courage, endurance and daring. 

Today Finland is in ruins; the nation 
mourns the loss of some of its most precious 
soil. Vuipuri is destroyed and in alien 
hands; on Lake Ladoga the bearded, 
Orthodox monk will no longer steer his 
boatload of pilgrims and visitors over to 
the monasteries of Valamo; Petsamo is 
still Finnish, but only by the grace of the 
Russians who will erect guns on the 
supreme wilderness of the Fisher’s Penin- 
sula. Fear is expressed that free Finland 
will cease to exist, but this people with its 
energy, its power of creation and recon- 
struction will survive; if it does not, there 
is little hope for humanity. 
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The Islands of San Blas 


by GEORGE D. AKED 


A long time ago the tribe of Indians who now inhabit the San Blas Islands lived on the mainland 
of Panama. The similarity of their customs and beliefs with those of the Chucunaque (a primitive 
Indian tribe who now, much reduced by sickness, survive in the neighbourhood of the river which 
bears their name) suggests that the two peoples were once united. Explorers who have visited both 
tribes believe that the San Blas Indians broke away from the mainland to escape the diseases by which 
the Chucunaque were being ravaged. Mr Aked shows, first, in what pleasant paths their lives have 
since lain and, secondly, that in attempting to increase their commerce with the outer world they 
may lose their integrity and independence and expose their islands to foreign influences and visitations 
—with all the ills of civilization that too often accompany them 


I couLp see the shape of the schooner’s 
bows heaving turbulently against a faint 
starlight that presently was obliterated. 
The light of a hurricane lamp in the after 
cabin picked out the imperturbable faces 
of the Indians crouched in the stern, and 
of the two Sisters of Charity who, wrapped 
in their cloaks, preserved the everlasting 
tranquillity of their kind. 

Daybreak showed the green backs of 
rollers breaking heavily on a palm-fringed 
beach; and beyond were hills with a dense 
cover of jungle that looked damp and 
miasmic in the morning mist. 

The sun had already broken through 
the layer of cloud when we passed through 
the chain of reefs and entered the great 
lagoon that stretches far off down the 
coast of Darien to beyond the Isle of 
Pines. Out towards the horizon a long 
white line marked the edge of the open 
sea. Shorewards the mountains of the 


isthmus held the source of rivers which 
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emerged secretively from the van of the 
forest into a brilliant sunshine. And 
ahead of us lay days of tranquil voyaging 
between the sandy cays of the archi- 
pelago which lay like wreaths of ever- 
green on the polished reaches of the 
lagoon. 

The islands that we passed during those 
days were so numerous that to a stranger 
all memory of their identity and arrange- 
ment became first confused and finally 
lost. The larger ones had groves of 
coconuts that were to be distinguished 
from their reflections only by a dividing 
strip of white beach. Others were so 
small that they supported no more than 
a single palm—examples of all those 
islands on which shipwrecked mariners 
languish in the pages of comic papers. 
Some were deserted; others were so 
crowded with the habitations of the 
Indians that the huts had been extended 
on piles over the water; and to and fro 
among these drab dwellings the gaily- 
clad women moved like macaws in the 
monochrome of a forest. 

During that first day we stopped at 
several villages. Before the schooner had 
come to rest she would be surrounded by 
canoes, some large enough for six people, 
others of a size to hold only a small 
child, just old enough to hold a paddle. 
These canoes were hollowed out of solid 
mahogany or cedar, beautifully shaped 
and finished with the utmost care. 

Immediately, the whole character of 


(Above) Some of the smaller islands of San Blas such as this one support only palm trees. Behind it lie the . 


of Darien, the original home of the San Blas Indians, where they still grow their food, obtain their water su 
and are buried. (Below) Canoes coming out to meet the trading schooner, whose fortnightly visit is a great ¢ 
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our ship was changed. The doorway of 
my cabin was thronged with dark faces 
and many pairs of eyes that showed no 
sign of the curiosity that lay behind 
them. The men had adopted the dull 
garments of the western world, and shirts 
and trousers clothed them in a colourless 
uniformity. But the women had evolved, 
from the standard trade goods that passed 
over the counter jn the after cabin, a 
costume which, though unvarying, had at 
least the merits of gaiety and distinction. 

Their skirts were of a blue that was too 
unashamed for the pallid tastes of the 
northern people whose mills had woven 
them. Barbaric and _ multi-coloured 


arabesques writhed on the white back- 
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George D. Aked 
San Blas women wear bead anklets and gold 
nose rings, and from imported cottons have evolved 
a distinctive and decorative costume of their own 
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ground of their blouses. Around their 
legs were bands of beadwork; and from 
under the red kerchiefs, which in the land 
of their origin would enfold the lunch of 
labourers, one caught the gleam of gold 
rings in thin, arched noses, or of the great 
discs of precious metal that were pendent 
from their ears. 

The captain—a big, coloured man 
from Grand Cayman—was feeling dis- 
gruntled. Trade was slack. These 
Indians depend mainly on coconuts for 
their revenue, and as the price was down 
at the moment they were unwilling to do 
business. In a few days, he thought, they 
would want money, and then they would 
be willing to sell their nuts; but im the 
meantime there was nothing to be done. 
We would go down to Nargana—where he 
had a house—for a couple of nights, and 
then try our luck in the farther islands. 

At Nargana the Sisters of Charity left 
us. There was a Catholic mission there, 
though it seemed that the Indians were 
not greatly interested, and preferred their 
own brand of religion. There ‘were 
certain things about the Catholics of 
which they disapproved. Sexual know- 
ledge was normally kept from young 
people until they were of a certain age; 
but the missionaries talked to them about 
Sin, and that put ideas into their heads. 
Such things were at variance with Indian 
custom. 

They are an independent people, these 
islanders, proud of their race and deter- 
mined that their stock shall be kept pure. 
Half-breeds are not wanted; and at one 
time illegitimate children were buried 
alive at birth. Until quite recently 
strangers were not allowed to land, and 
still on many of the islands they are not 
permitted to spend the night ashore. 
Nevertheless it says much for the character 
of the San Blas people that, though they 
have already been in contact with outside 
influences for several centuries, they have 
managed to retain their integrity. 

The Huguenots had colonies among the 


| Fish nets and cances along the beach at Topil. The canoes, hollowed out of maho 
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islands early in the 18th century, and 
other settlements were started by the 
Scots. None of these attempts appears to 
have survived for long, however, and 
except for a few place-names such as 
Scotland and New Caledonia no trace of 
them has survived. 

This exclusiveness is not due to any 
lack of goodwill; they are a peaceful race 
and have always been well disposed 
towards white people. True, there was 
a rising a few years ago—said to have been 
fostered by a foreigner—in which a 
number of Panamanian policemen were 
killed. But it was pleaded that the 
policemen had been interfering with the 
women, a common cause of trouble with 
Indians, and no attempt was made to 
harm the nationals of other countries who 
were on the islands at the time. 

As I wandered through the village an 
old man nodded to me from the doorway 
of his hut. 

‘“Good evening,” I said, 
““ How are you?” 

To my surprise he answered, “‘ I’m very 
well, thank you. How are you?” 

A sailor, of course. It would seem 
that, like the Basques, the San Blas men 
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in English. 


George D. Aked 
Most San Blas villages are, like the one shown here, spaciously laid out; but some of the smaller 
aslands are so crowded that the huts are built on piles over the water 


go to sea from some inborn necessity 
like the migratory instinct in birds. He 
had made a voyage of six-and-a-half 
months in a square-rigger from New 
York to Honolulu round the Horn. He 
had been torpedoed during the war and 
had visited the Casino at Monte Carlo. 

‘‘Now too old feller,” he said. ““You 
come in my hut.” 

He had done all that. He had drunk 
in the bars of great cities round the seas 
of the world. He had ridden in motor- 
cars and seen cinemas and smart women 
and aeroplanes and lighted chandeliers 
and the towers of New York. Yet, 
between the walls of his hut all that 
indicated the existence of that strange 
world was an oleograph of two naked 
ladies and a certificate to say that his 
son had been promoted to a higher grade 
in some American high-school. 

All that had been seen—and dismissed. 
It might impress some of the younger ones. 
But he was an Indian man, and anyway 
he was ‘too old feller’. His wife wore a 
ring through her nose; but such was the 
custom of his people. He called to her 
that he had brought an Englishman; and 
she, turning from the hammock that she 


George D. Aked 
He had been 
for home 


An old Indian sailor who greeted the author, in English, from the door of his hut. 
round the world and tasted the sophistication of modern cities without losing his taste 
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was weaving, and 
remarked: 
“Queen Victoria.” 

Did any other person ever acquire such 
fame as Ouect Victoria? To these 
Indians she was still the Great Chief of 
all white people throughout the world. 
But then, they have always had a special 
hking for the English. 

The hut had a floor of hard, clean-swept 
nd. From the roof-poles under the 
thatch hung bundles of rice, and m a 
corner there were baskets of maize. Fish- 
spears leaned against sie walls, and nets 
g a line were picked 
light from the open doorway. 
man pulled forward a stool that 
sy out of a solid block of wood. 
wn; and he told me how 400 years 
people had come down to the 
Some branches of 
He had 


tr cavelicd the forest 


nodded _ delightedly 
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But why had the people come to live 
on the islands, where every day it was 
necessary to go to the mainland to tll 
their gardens and fetch water? Was it for 
fear of attack? He could not tell me; but 
some men believed that the devil walked 
the forest at night. 1 wondered whether 
the devil's other name could be Malaria. 

Then, too, the dead were buried on the 
mainland. I had seen some of their 
graves: two or three thatched roofs (one 
to a family) each sheltering half a dozen 
low mounds that were marked by a small 
piece of wood at the head and the feet. 
There were a few stools and a teapot 
and some cups for the use of the relatives 
when they came to drink to the memory 
of the dead. Each man has his own 
domestic properties: his cup, his plate, his 
hammock. When he dies the hammock 
will be his shroud, and all his small, 
personal effects will be placed with him 
in the grave, so that their ghostly counter- 
parts may serve him in the hereafter. 
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n the mainland, with cups and teapot for the use of visiting relatives 


Things that are too large for burial, such 
as his canoe, are sold so that nothing that 
has been his is left for the use of his 
descendants. 

As I talked with the old man his small 


grand-daughter came up and put her arm - 


round my neck with a delightful con- 
fidence that was typical of the friendliness 
of her race. 

This child had long hair which fell over 
her shoulders; but when she became of 
marriageable age her head would be 
shorn. On reaching maturity she would 
be confined to the hut and given a series of 
ceremonial baths. Then, round about 
August when the crops had been gathered 
in and the people had plenty of every- 
thing and little to do, there would be a 
great drinking of chicha, lasting for many 
days. At this time the girl would be 
placed in a shallow pit inside the hut and 
attended by elderly women. One of the 
women would then cut off the hair, lock 
by lock, and between each snip there 
would be a long pause occupied by singing 
and drinking. At length the haircutter, 
having, with luck, completed her task, 
would be removed feet foremost and 
probably unconscious, and the shorn 
maiden would be led away. 

After the hair-cutting ceremony, if a 
match has been arranged, the girl will 
be placed in a hammock in the presence of 
all the people and the prospective bride- 
groom will be led up to her; but if he 
shows his disapproval by walking away, 
and if he four times repeats this act of 
rejection, then his decision will be accepted 
and the damsel must put up with the 
snub as well as she is able. 

A newly married man goes to live with 
the parents of his wife and does not set 
up a house of his own until after the birth 
of his first daughter. He may, if he 
wishes, take several wives, though most 
men are satisfied withone. Butifacouple 
should tire of each other they will separate, 
the man keeping the children, and both 
parties are then free to marry again. 
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From a we went on from island 
to island: to Tigre and Topil and 
Tocanti-cay, every one having similar 


characteristics yet each bang so delightful 
that one came upon it with all the pleasure 
of making a fresh discovery. One such 
island I remember as a type of all the 
others. 

As we drew in to the rough landing-stage 
the people of the village came  crowdh 
down to the shore. The h 
at the water's edge, the w 
gay clothes, a pile of freshl ly « 
flung down on the bnilliant t was 
a spectacle that had to be recorded. I 
raised my camera. 

In an instant every woman turned and 
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“They think you want to make pictures 
to sell to the tourists in Colon—that you 
regard them as savages dressed up in 
uncivilized clothes. They don’t like it; 
and you can’t blame them.” 

I went ashore. Ramon was at my 
elbow; he was a young Indian who knew 
some English and had offered to show me 
round. We walked along the clean-swept 
village street that was bordered by neat 
alignments of huts and planted with 
flowers and hibiscus shrubs. There was 
no garbage, no untidiness. 

Among the people I noticed several 
albinos. They are common among the 
islands, and all have a peculiar similarity 
of features and expression, due perhaps to 
the way in which they have to screw up 
their weak eyes against the glare of the 
sun. They never tan, but remain per- 
manently pink, their skin being coarse 
and wrinkled like that of a pig and almost 
invariably covered with spots and sores 
from the action of the sun. Formerly it 
was considered that they possessed certain 
qualifications and immunities which were 
not shared with common people. Thus, 
during lunar eclipses, when everybody else 
had to remain indoors, they would be sent 
out to shoot arrows at the demon who was 
devouring the moon. 

Outside the door of a hut stood a pair 
of life-sized wooden figures of men in 
frock-coats and top-hats. 

“They are Suru-Mimi—‘God-Babies’,” 
Ramon said. “These are very big ones; 
most of them are much smaller. This hut 
belongs to the medicine man. Come 
inside.” 

The medicine man rose to meet us and 
Ramon got him to drag out the rest of 
his dolls. The small boys who were follow- 
ing us picked them up disrespectfully 
and laughed. The medicine man also 
laughed—rather sheepishly, I thought. 
Each of these figures, Ramon explained, 
was made of a different kind of wood, 
and each wood had its separate spirit. 
But there were spirits in other things too. 
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He pointed to a box containing a collec- 
tion of old bones, tooth-paste tubes and 
bits of pot; these substances also had their 
spirits. They helped the medicine man 
to cure sickness. Should I like to buy 
Certainly I should; 
but what would the medicine man do 
then? 

“He 
Ramon. 

I grew interested in the Suru-Mimi, so 
we spent the rest of the afternoon hunting 
for other and better specimens. In one 
hut I saw a box full of them under a 
hammock in which a man was lying. 
Two of them had the character of Gothic 
saints or kings: perhaps they inherited the 
design of some carving from a Spanish 
galleon. I asked if the owner would part 
with them, but was told that they were 
being used. This man in the hammock 
was sick. When he slept, the spirits that 
the medicine man had drawn into the 
Suru-Mimi would visit him in his dreams 
and find out the nature of the sickness. 
Then the medicine man would place the 
figures under his own hammock, and in 
his sleep the spirits would lead him into 
the forest and show him the herbs which 
should be used for a cure. I had been 
told that the knowledge of herbs was 
slowly being lost. It seemed tragic that 
this should be allowed to happen, for I 
recalled Baron Nordenskidld’s remark that 
probably not a single medicine that has 
been discovered by white men in South 
America was not already known to the 
Indians. 

As I sat by the door of a hut, the little 
boys crept round and put out shy fingers 
to touch my arm or feel the texture of 
my shirt. Darkness cameon. A fire was 
smouldering in the interior where the 
women were preparing the evening meal, 
and the odour of wood-smoke mingled 
with the acrid scent of bodies. When a 
smoky lamp had been fetched it illumined 
the humble shapes of hammocks and 
baskets and the forms of men and women, 
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Suru-Mimi (God-Babies) usec 
by the medicine man in the diag- 
nosing of sickness. The one 
on the left might almost have 
come out of a Gothic cathedra 
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Suru-Mimi, representing men in frock-coats and top-hats, outside a medicine man’s hut. They are 
made of many different woods, each of which ts believed to have its special spirit 
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Small boys who, far from sharing their elders’ respect for the figures, regard them with amusement 


naked to the waist, and revealed the 
purely-moulded features which, stylized 
as so many Buddhas, were punctuated by 
shadowy and wondering eyes. 

All through the islands I had heard of 
the great man Nelé Kantule; so when we 
arrived at Portogandi I was eager to meet 
him. This Nelé is one of the two Para- 
mount Chiefs of the San Blas people, and is 
held to be the wisest and greatest Indian of 
them all. For a great Nelé comes rarely, 
and he is not as other men. He possesses 
special gifts of divination, and is known 
by certain signs that are present at his 
birth. In certain circumstances even a 
common man may become a Nelé, but 
this involves a long process of singing and 
incantations performed by the wise men, 
and the art is now being lost. 

The Chief received me in his council- 
hut—an important two-storeyed building 
in which hung a framed photograph of 
himself, draped with the Panamanian 
colours. He was a heavily built old 
fellow, with the air of one who is accus- 
tomed to being treated with deference. 

After the preliminary questions had 
been asked and answered, through the 
offices of Ramon, who acted as inter- 
preter, we moved over to Nelé’s own hut, 
and entered into a long conversation on 
matters of religion. The doctrines held 
by these Indians appear. to be fairly 
elastic and to vary according to the ideas 
of different sages. Many ideas have 
undoubtedly been imported, and there is 
a strong thread resembling Christianity 
running through the whole fabric; but 
there seems to have been no adoption of 
the Christian figures and stories, though 
there is a great body of folk-lore, as 
exemplified in the story of the journey 
of the Soul after death—which bears a 
curious resemblance to the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead. When I asked Nelé 
to what extent such stories were held to 
be true, he answered that, because of the 
belief in the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in the After-Life, it was 
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necessary to have some means of illustrat- 
ing those concepts which would induce 
people to lead a better life. So the Here- 
after was filled with wild beasts and 
demons and all such things as were fright- 
ful, and also with things that were de- 
sirable, like railway trains and radio sets. 

If a man had been good, his soul would 
go straight to God; but if he had been a 
thief or a murderer or a ravisher of women, 
or even if he had been cruel to animals, 
his soul would be punished. In the eyes 
of God, said Nelé, all men are brothers; 
so that, regardless of creed or colour or 
estate, one should extend to all an equal 
love. To the hungry should be given 
food and drink, and a good bed to the 
stranger who is weary. 

Beyond the last of the San Blas villages 
we turned and slowly retraced our course. 
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A great man: Nelé Kantule, one of the two 
Paramount Chiefs of the San Blas people, held 
to be the wisest and greatest Indian of them all 
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By this time the Indians were willing to 
trade, so that soon the holds were filled 
with nuts, while the decks were stacked 
with avocado pears and littered with 
lobsters and great sea-turtles. 

The cluster of three little cays at Carti 
marked the end of our return run through 
the islands. By sundown we had cleared 
the last of the reefs and were out in the 
open sea, heading westwards. I lay in 
my hammock, and Ramén, who was 
coming up to Colon with us, squatted on 
the deck beside me and poured out his 
ideas about Progress. 

In his village there was no school; the 
people did not want a school. That was 
sensible of them, I said. Yes, he agreed. 
But they did think there was a need for 
the teaching of agriculture, so that they 
might learn to get more out of their land. 
This seemed to be a very sound idea; 
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but did they suffer from shortage of food? 

It was not so much a matter of shortage, 
Ramon explained; but at one time they 
had been self-supporting, whereas now 
they were accustomed to buying cloth and 
other things from abroad. They had to 
trade. They could not go naked. He 
thought that the company which owned 
this schooner was exploiting them; that 
it offered a very poor rate for their nuts 
and paid in trade goods that were 
priced very high. There had been talk 
about the Indians buying a boat of their 
own out of a common fund that they had 
invested in Panama. But it would be 
better still, he thought, if the Government 
would build a road along the coast, so 
that they could get their produce early 
into the markets in Colon. 

And when you get your road, I thought, 
people will come from the town to settle 
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The beach at Tigre. 
trade connections with the mainland. If they succeed, though their prosperity will be the greater, 
the unspoiled natural beauty of their shores may well be turned into a trippers’ paradise 


along your coast, and contact with what 
we call civilization will become too easy. 
Your people will become contaminated. 
The vices and sicknesses and inequalities 
from which at present you are free will 
come in with the road even more surely 
than the trade you hope to foster. You 
will be overrun by day excursionists from 
every ship that passes through the Canal, 
and instead of being a proud and natural 
people you will be turned into an at- 
traction for trippers and a vulgar side- 
show. 

But what would be the significance of 
such ideas to Ramon? It seemed a sad 
piece of irony that it should be the keenest 
and most vital members of a community 
who, by their well-intentioned efforts, 
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Efforts are being made by the inhabitants of the San Blas islands to improve 


should. open the gates to those forces 
which would ultimately destroy it. 

There seemed to be nothing that I 
could say, so after a time I went forward 
to sit on the roof of the galley where the 
captain told me a long story of shipwreck 
on this coast: of how he had swum for a 
full six hours, pushing his suitcase in 
front of him, only to lose it at last among 
the surges of that rocky shore. 

When it was dark the captain went aft 
to take the wheel. I stayed on alone, 
watching the approach of the flashing 
light at Isla Grande; at the stars coming 
out over the swell of the sea, and the 
Southern Cross hanging low over Nombre 
de Dios Bay where they buried Drake so 
many centuries ago. 
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Metals in War: Where 
Germany looks for Supplies 


II. Aircraft Alloys and Copper 


by G. S. BISHOP 


How many more aeroplanes can Germany build? With the stalemate 
on the land the initiative is in the air and the outcome of the war may 
depend on the relative strengths of the air forces of the belligerents, 
and their respective abilities to make good the inevitable losses of 
aerial warfare. The answer to this vital question can only be given 
after due consideration of Germany’s access to certain metals. 

Superiority in the air depends on machines. Frequently in the last 
war command of the air changed when new types of machine were 
introduced. The famous S.E.5 of the British Air Force and the 
German Fokker D.7 were new designs of aircraft which greatly 
influenced air superiority when they were introduced. In the present 
war air strength will depend on the quality and number of machines. 
Each individual aeroplane must be strong enough to withstand the 
strain of its particular duty. Its engine must be adequate to the 
arduous task of speedy fighter or the steady dependable work of the long- 
range bomber. Not only must the material be of such quality as will 
ensure the highest performance of the individual machine—sufficient 
material must be available for the continuous large-scale production of 
new machines. A vigorous aerial policy must inevitably result in a high 
wastage rate. As well as losses in actual combat, there is a steady wastage 
from the inevitable accidents which must occur in wartime flying. 

Behind Great Britain are the unlimited resources of the world. As 
ever before, the Royal Navy has guaranteed for us the sea lanes of the 
Empire. Raw materials can reach our factories without interruption. 
And the U.S.A. is ready to supply us with finished machines. Our own 
production is limited only by shipping space and the problem of indus- 
trial organisationin England. WhatisGermany’s position? Howsuc- 
cessful has the Allied blockade been in cutting Germany off from the 
raw materials which she needs for her air force? It is a question to be 
faced frankly without wishful thinking, for when we know the potential 
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production of our enemy we can plan our own measures accordingly. 
With the ever-increasing demand for higher speeds and longer range 
the aircraft designers have turned to metal. In the last war canvas 
and the lighter woods were chiefly used for the construction of aero- 
planes. Then designers favoured the biplane and by wing struts and 
bracing wires the machines could be made strong enough to fly at 
speeds of over 100 m.p.h. Technical developments have made the 
biplane an out-of-date type. Modern machines are chiefly mono- 
planes. Without any external struts the modern monoplane has to 
withstand the stresses and strains of an aerial combat at speeds of over 
300 m.p.h. Only metal-built machines can bear that strain, and only 
standardized metal parts can give the engineers the accuracy which 

they require for modern mass-production methods. 
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From the metallurgist the aeronautical designer demands light 
metals. All unnecessary weight must be reduced, for to attain the 
highest speed or to have the longest range the unladen weight of an 
aeroplane must be kept as low as possible. The performance of an 
aeroplane is, fundamentally, a function of its weight and engine power. 
Therefore for the wing span, the fuselage, the petrol tanks and the 
engine the designers have to seek out metals which are strong enough 
to bear the strain of war, and yet sufficiently light to give the fighter 
its speed, or the bomber its long range. 


NEED FOR NEW LIGHT METALS 

This problem introduces a new range of metals. It may well be 
that this war with its increasing demand for lighter metals will see 
the end of the so-called Iron Age. For centuries our principal metals 
have been based on iron ore. Now new metals — aluminium, 
magnesium, duralumin, electron, and a host of other light alloys are 
coming to the fore. ‘Their strength and their lightness are opening up 
new engineering possibilities, and the method of their manufacture, 
chiefly by an electrolytic process, offers us new industrial centres. 

Of the light metals aluminium is the most commonly known. 
Commercially it has been in use for no more than half a century. 
Although aluminium was first produced in 1825 it was difficult to 
find a satisfactory method of producing it in any quantity. By 1886 
the world production of aluminium was only 16 tons. _ Just over fifty 
years later, in 1938, world production reached 567,000 tons. In that 
year the largest producer was Germany, with 180,000 tons. The U.S.A. 
produced 110,000 tons, while the United Kingdom produced about 
24,000 tons. 

Germany’s output of aluminium has increased at a terrific rate under 
the Nazi régime. In 1933, when Hitler came to power, Germany pro- 
duced 25,700 tons, by 1936 the amount had been forced up to 97,400, 
and last year it reached the record level of approximately 200,000 tons. 
There are two reasons for this increase in output. First, aluminium 
is essential for the construction of aircraft. During the period under 
review Germany was building her Air Force and industry had to be 
organized for military expansion. The increasing aluminium pro- 
duction made possible the air fleet which has opened the way for 
Nazi aggressions. The shadow of its wings led to the surrender of 
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Austria, the collapse of Czechoslovakia, and the conquest of Poland. 
Combined with the demand for aluminium for military purposes was 
the fact that the metal was regarded as a substitute for certain other 
materials which could not be manufactured within the Reich. 


BAUXITE FOR ALUMINIUM 

The raw material for aluminium is everywhere. In every part of 
the earth there is aluminium. It is one of the commoner metals. It 
has been estimated that over 7 per cent of the total weight of the earth 
is aluminium, whereas iron represents only 4 per cent of the earth’s 
weight. Although aluminium could be made from almost any clay 
the real problem is one of economical production. It has been reported 
that after years of effort the Russians have recently succeeded in 
manufacturing aluminium from common clay at commercial rates. 
But elsewhere a source possessing a higher percentage of aluminium 
is used for the commercial manufacture of the metal. Bauxite is the 
best source. It is claylike and contains alumina, ferric oxide, and 
silica. Four or five tons yield about one ton of aluminium. In pro- 
duction the impurities are first removed, and after the alumina has 
been dissolved it is treated in an electrolytic bath. An electrical 
current breaks up the alumina into aluminium and oxygen. The 
metal sinks to the bottom of the container and is drained off from 
time to time. Thus the output of aluminium depends on bauxite and 
electrical power. 

Germany’s imports of bauxite increased from 505,000 tons in 1935 
to 1,313,512 tons in 1937. By 1938 they had fallen slightly to 1,184,647 
tons. Her main suppliers in 1937 were: Hungary, 363,255 tons, Yugo- 
slavia, 348,000 tons, Italy 96,592 tons, and France 92,272 tons. The 
source of the greater portion of Germany’s bauxite imports reveals one 
reason for her forward economic policy in south-eastern Europe. 
The Nazis endeavoured to develop the mineral resources of the adjoin- 
ing countries because no naval blockade could impede transit of the 
essential raw materials for war. Hungary produced about 14 per cent 
of the total world production of bauxite in 1937 and it is estimated 
that the reserves in that country are about 250 million tons. It is an 
attractive source of raw material for Germany because shipments can 
be sent up the Danube by barge. Yet severe transport difficulties 
have not restricted Germany’s trade in bauxite with Yugoslavia. She 
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took nearly the whole of that country’s production in 1938. At one 
period special through trains of bauxite were sent each day to the 
aluminium works of Germany. With such resources adjacent to 
Germany, and in countries with which Germany has forged close 
economic links, it is difficult to envisage any effective method of 
cutting off Germany’s supplies of bauxite. Her supplies will be 
limited by the ability of the Reich to pay for imports, and by the 
growing strain on an already overburdened transport system. 


DEMANDS ON ELECTRICITY—AND COAL 

The second limitation on the production of aluminium arises from 
the electrical power used in its manufacture. To produce 1 lb. of 
aluminium requires 10 kilowatt-hours of electricity. On that basis 
Germany’s output of aluminium in 1938 would require 3600 million 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. In 1938 the highest number of units 
generated at any electricity station in Great Britain was 1209 million 
kilowatts, at Battersea Power Station. Germany’s aluminium output 
would require three stations of this size. It would require 20 stations 
with an output equal to that of Bradford. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the problem can be gathered from the fact that the current generated 
by the London Passenger Transport Board generating stations for 
the Underground railway services is only about 17 per cent of the 
electrical requirements of the German aluminium industry. Because 
of the heavy demands on electric power for the manufacture of 
aluminium, works have been developed usually near to sources of 
hydro-electric power. In Great Britain, to set up our most important 
aluminium works a long tunnel was driven through a Highland 
mountain to harness waterpower. In the main, Germany is dependent 
for her electrical power on her coal supplies. Her conquest of Austria 
gained for her the hydro-electric stations of that country and the 
victory of March 1939 strengthened Germany’s electrical position by 
the addition of the lignite-using power stations of Czechoslovakia. 
Yet there are indications that the provision of adequate electricity 
supplies is proving difficult. 

Germany’s difficulties in the way of increasing her aluminium 
production still further have been revealed by a recent order pro- 
hibiting the use of aluminium for civil purposes. For six years she 
has been trying to encourage the use of aluminium as a substitute 
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for other metals. A special research department was established to 
devise alternative uses for the metal. The capacity of the plants for 
production was increased—one big works had its capacity increased 
from 10,000 tons per annum to 100,000 tons per annum. Yet, despite 
all this, aluminium is now carefully controlled. It may not be used 
for normal civilian purposes and a special licence is required before 
aluminium can be used for such purposes as pistons for motor engines, 
radiators or high-tension cables. 

Duralumin, which is often used in the manufacture of aeroplanes, 
is an aluminium alloy. There is a series of alloys under this name 
with a slightly varying composition. About go per cent is aluminium, 
the remainder being varying proportions of copper, manganese, silicon 
and iron. The specific gravity of aluminium is 2-7, and that of the 
duralumin alloys 2-7-2:8. The slight gain in weight is justified by the 
increased strength of the alloy. 


ALUMINIUM’S RIVAL 

But there is a new rival to aluminium which has great importance 
for the aircraft industry. It is magnesium. It is even lighter than 
aluminium. The specific gravity of magnesium is only 1-74 and that 
of the magnesium alloys is about 1-8. As a contrast the specific gravity 
of steel is about 7-8. Some idea of the corresponding weight and 
strength of magnesium and steel is given by the fact that a girder 
of magnesium light enough to be lifted by one man will support 
a motor car. A similar girder manufactured from steel would require 
four men to lift it. For aeroplane petrol tanks, wing spars, etc., such a 
metal is of great value. 

Like aluminium it is a metal which has only been developed in 
recent years. It was first produced in Germany in 1886. And in 
1937 Germany was easily the leading producer in the world. Her 
output of 14,000 tons represented 58-3 per cent of the world’s total 
output. Her nearest rival was Great Britain. Our annual production 
of 3000 tons is 12-5 per cent of the world’s output. Magnesium, like 
aluminium, is manufactured by an electrolytic process. It therefore 
throws an additional strain on Germany’s electricity supply. Fewer 
units of electricity are required—about g kilowatt-hours for 1 lb. of 
magnesium. An electric current is passed through a bath containing 
several tons of melted magnesium chloride. The magnesium metal 
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rises to the surface and is drained off. About to per cent of salt sea 
water is chloride of magnesium and would be a sufficient source of 
raw material for the manufacture of the metal. But the best source is 
magnesite. Germany’s conquest of Austria was, from the point of 
war economics, a most profitable venture. In 1937 Germany imported 
178,586 tons of magnesite from Austria. Austria is the second largest 
producer of magnesite, and Germany’s conquest in March 1938 
guaranteed, subject to transport difficulties, her supply of magnesium 
in time of war. For the manufacture of crank cases for aeroplane 
engines, for accessory drive cases, for landing wheels, and for a host of 
other purposes in warplanes, magnesium is irreplaceable. When Hitler 
conquered Austria he ensured the continuity of German aircraft 
production in war. . 

Just as aluminium is used as a base for slightly stronger alloys so is 
magnesium. These alloys are usually described as electron. They 
consist of about 90 per cent magnesium with the addition of smaller 
percentages of aluminium, manganese, zinc, and cadmium. 


KING COPPER 

There is one remaining metal of great significance in war and that 
is copper. _ It is more and more essential in these days of mechaniza- 
tion. And for this Germany is dependent almost entirely on overseas 
supplies. There are some deposits of ore in the country but it has a 
very low metal content. In 1937 the total production of native ore 
was 1,105,600 tons, but the metal yield was only 23,487 tons. Her 
consumption of copper during the year was 227,800 tons, so her 
domestic supplies accounted for only 10 per cent of the metal used. 
Although the working of native ore is much more costly than imported 
ore it was continued as a ‘self sufficiency’ measure in the years before 
the war and a large annual subsidy was paid. Perhaps her domestic 
supplies may be strengthened by the conquest of Czechoslovakia. 
There are some iron-ore mines there, but as they have been closed for 
some years it is difficult to assess the probable output under Nazi control. 

However determined the Nazis may be in their efforts to stimulate 
the production of copper within the Reich, they can provide only a 
fraction of their requirements. They are dependent on imports if 
they desire copper in continuous quantities during the war. Copper 
has always been an important war metal. It is the basis of such 
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important alloys as brass and gunmetal. It is specially important for 
electrical equipment. The development of the Air Force and the 
growth of mechanization have increased the demand. Germany’s 
consumption of copper reveals the increasing demand as the armament 
programme developed. Germany used 169,000 tons of copper in 
1933. This figure increased until, in 1937, it reached 227,800. The 
sudden jump to 420,000 tons in 1938 reveals the fact that Germany was 
building up stocks to safeguard against the danger of blockade. 

The biggest producers of copper ore and of refined copper are the 
U.S.A., Chile, Canada and Northern Rhodesia, and it was from these 
countries that Germany drew her supplies in 1938. Now naval 
blockade can prevent Germany from obtaining supplies direct from any 
of these countries. The loss of such an important market has had the 
effect of keeping world copper prices surprisingly low. Arrangements 
have been made to supply Great Britain from Canadian and Rhodesian 
mines. As copper from the U.S.A., from the Belgian Congo or from 
Chile is not being purchased by us, and as the contraband control makes 
it impossible for supplies to reach Germany, the market is over-stocked. 
With output higher than demand there is keen competition for markets. 


TWO EUROPEAN SOURCES 


How can Germany obtain copper? There are two European 
countries from which she might be able to obtain copper ore. Norway, 
seized, as I write, to guarantee the essential supplies of iron ore from 
Sweden, has also an export surplus of copper. In the south east 
Yugoslavia is developing her mineral resources, including copper. 
Germany has been specially interested in Yugoslavia. The annual 
production of copper is at present about 40,000 tons, but the best 
known deposits are mainly in the concession of the French Mines de 
Bor, near the Bulgarian frontier. As there are believed to be other 
rich deposits in Dalmatia, the Germans tried to get options on the 
territory within the last three years, but it is thought that Italy 
obtained the right to develop most of the area. These sources may 
assist Germany but they can by no means replace the overseas sources. 

If Germany is to obtain copper it is necessary for her to find some 
way of circumventing the British contraband control. Already there 
have been suggestions that copper is reaching Germany by way of 
certain neutral countries. One of the major European copper-ore- 
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producing countries is Spain, and American journalists have asserted 
that copper from Spain is reaching Germany via Italy. Another 
possible loophole, providing the transport difficulties can be overcome, 
is by way of the U.S.S.R. In recent months the U.S.S.R. has increased 
her imports of copper. From the U.S.A. the ore is carried across the 
North Pacific to Vladivostok. There is no British contraband control 
station in that area, and this loophole may result in some supplies of 
copper reaching Germany. During the last war it was. very difficult 
to prevent the export of copper from the U.S.A. to Germany via 
neutral countries. Finally, after a great deal of trouble, the situation 
was solved by Great Britain obtaining control of 95 per cent of the 
exportable copper of the U.S.A., and thus being able to prevent its 
sale to potential suppliers of Germany. No doubt the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare may be considering some such step at present. 


IS AERIAL WARFARE GERMANY 'S HOPE? 

Of the three major metals discussed, Germany is well placed in 
regard to aluminium and magnesium but very seriously affected as 
to copper by the pressure of the Allied blockade. Because the new 
light metals are Germany’s main strength it is more than’ probable 
that the outcome of their self-sufficiency will be a tendency for the 
Nazis to concentrate on aerial warfare while hoping to remain on the 
defensive elsewhere. It would be difficult enough to replace submarine 
losses without contemplating the building of a High Seas Fleetsufficiently 
strong to challenge the Royal Navy. On the land the wastage in 
guns and artillery by a serious attempt to blast a way through the 
concrete and steel defences of the Maginot Line would seriously imperil 
Germany’s position by exhausting her reserves of high-grade steel. 
Losses in the air can be much more easily replaced. Both the aero- 
planes and the bombs can be manufactured from magnesium or 
aluminium alloys. Aerial bombs, not having to withstand the shock 
of being fired from a gun, do not necessitate the use of steel or copper 
in their construction. Thus, because losses can be faced without undue 
anxiety, aerial warfare may be Germany’s one hope of taking the 
offensive. At any rate she would not be limited by a shortage of 
metals. In this case operations would be restricted only by shortage 
of oil and petrol. 

Apart from the light alloys the Allied blockade is becoming in- 
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creasingly effective. For the present, Germany can fall back on 
the reserves built up before the war, and the extent of those prepara- 
tions is a measure of the deliberate and calculating way in which the 
world has been plunged into war. But as the stocks are exhausted 
Germany has little hope of replacing many of them. Not only does 
this shortage affect the production of armaments. It exercises a 
crippling influence over the whole sphere of economic life. The 
shortage of steel may prevent the building of new factories. The 
shortage of copper may prevent the building of the urgently needed 
locomotives for the overburdened railway system. Each week of 
blockade reduces Germany’s margin of safety. 


OUR DECISIVE WEAPON 

The rulers of Germany, realizing their weakness, tried by the con- 
quest of other nations to guarantee their supplies in time of war. 
Hitler has followed well the advice of Machiavelli, when he advised 
the Prince to put his faith in ‘men and iron’ rather than in ‘gold and 
treasure’. Hitler’s ‘men and iron’ have paid big dividends. The suc- 
cessive conquests of Austria, of Czechoslovakia and of Poland have 
each strengthened Germany’s war position. Yet despite their efforts 
Germany is nowhere near self-sufficiency. She is still vulnerable to the 
decisive weapon of blockade. 

One of our leading military authorities, Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 
in his History of the World War writes, in his final discussion of the 
causes of the German defeat: ‘“. . . the Navy was the instrument of 
the blockade, and as the fog of war disperses in the clearer light of these 
post-war years that blockade is seen to assume larger and larger propor- 
tions, to be more and more clearly the decisive agency in the struggle.” 

As the last war was won by blockade it also seems that the economic 
factor will decide the victor on this occasion. Germany is staking her 
hope of conquest on a blockade of Great Britain maintained by the 
submarine and the bombing plane. Yet against the might of our 
Navy and the efficiency of the Royal Air Force she cannot hope. to 
succeed. Unable to break the relentless grip of the Allied contraband 
control, Germany cannot gain continued access to those metals which 
she needs for a large-scale attempt to win the war on the battlefield. 
The geographical distribution of these essential raw materials means 
the ultimate defeat of the Nazi attempt to conquer Europe. 
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In Thomas Hardy's Wessex 


by W. McWILLIAM 


The centenary of Thomas Hardy’s birth falls on June 2 this year. To commemorate it Mr 
McWilliam comes forward as a pilgrim and, dividing fact from fiction, outlines some of the places 
associated with the great man and the characters of his creation. Hardy was supremely a countryman, 
with an imagination haunted by old tales of tragedy and comedy in rustic life, and the whole of his 
work 1s concerned with the particular soil which bore and nourished him—that Wessex which covers 
roughly the same area as the Wessex of gth-century Britain. His novels and short stories (published 
by Macmillan) contain a picture of England in the 19th century such as can be found nowhere else, so 


Jull it ts of colour and truth. 


Tuomas Harpy as a writer possessed two 
peculiarities: he never hesitated to coin a 
new word or phrase if there was none 
already in use to suit his purpose; he split 
his infinitives as fast as a kitchenmaid 
could split peas when he thought that to 
do so would make his meaning clearer. 
He never became what is usually termed 
a ‘popular’ writer. On the other hand, 
from a business point of view, his success 
was remarkable; for his private fortune at 
death reached just under £100,000. 
Intimate appreciation of Hardy’s works 
is a cult which must be acquired by 
degrees. But to look upon the novels 
merely as guide books to what is known as 
the ‘Hardy country’ is a sure way to lose 
interest in them. As Hardy himself 
pointed out to one of his critics on a ques- 
tion of geographical exactitude, “‘Dor- 
chester and Casterbridge have much in 
common, but they are not the same place”’. 
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Happy are they for whom a first reading of these works is in prospect! 


Allowance should therefore be made in 
comparisons between real places and their 
imagined counterparts: better it is by far 
to dwell upon the general characteristics 
of the dream country and its people, 
which the author so skilfully depicts, than 
to expect meticulous accuracy in mere 
details of topography and architecture. 
Hardy’s best-known works comprise 
fourteen novels, four collections of short 
stories and two of poems. Geographically 
the novels may be classified as follows. 


(1) Stories of Dorchester and neighbour- 
hood: 


The Mayor of Casterbridge 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
Desperate Remedies 

The Return of the Native 
Far from the Madding Crowd 


(2) Stories of coastline significance: 


The Well-Beloved 
The Trumpet-Major 
A Pair of Blue Eyes 


(3) Stories of the woodland districts in 
the north of Dorset: 


The Woodlanders 


Two on a Tower 


(4) Stories with such a wide-spread 
scene of action that they cannot be 
ascribed to any particular area: 


Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 
The Hand of Ethelberta 
A Laodicean 

Jude the Obscure 
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D. Styles 


The ‘Wessex’ coast might stand as a pattern of English landscape: chalk-white cliffs that put the 
clouds to shame, azure sea, short-cropped, jade-green grass and a carpet of wild flowers 


Two volumes of the collected short 
stories, Wessex Tales and Life’s Little 
Tronies, are closely descriptive of life in 
remote country villages. Two other col- 
lections, A Changed Man and A Group of 
Noble Dames, are more sophisticated pro- 
ductions, which differ considerably from 
the author’s usual style of work. 

An excursion into the Hardy country 
starts best from the point where the re- 
miniscences lie thickest, that is at Dor- 
chester itself. 

Close to the Southern Railway Station 
is the old Roman amphitheatre called 
Maumbury. This earthwork, some 120 
yards in length, is the smallest of three in 
the Dorchester area. The- other two, 
Maiden Castle and Poundbury, both much 
larger than Maumbury, were originated 


by the ancient Britons, who used them as 
forts for defensive purposes. 

Maumbury on the other hand was built 
by the Romans and used by them solely 
for gladiatorial exhibitions. It is referred 
to in the novel The Mayor of Casterbridge as 
the place of meeting between Henchard 
the Mayor and his long-lost wife. They 
met at evening in the centre of the big oval 
basin, shaped like a reservoir run dry, and 
surrounded by grassy ramparts thirty feet 
high on which Roman citizens hundreds 
of years before sat and watched the blood 
sports of men and beasts. 


Casterbridge [says Hardy] announced 
Old Rome in every street, alley and precinct. 
It looked Roman, bespoke the art of Rome, 
concealed dead men of Rome. It was im- 
possible to dig more than a foot or two deep 
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Will F. Taylor 


West Walk, Dorchester (‘Casterbridge’ in the novels), which a Hardy character describes as “huddled 
all together, shut in by a square wall of trees, like a plot of garden ground by a box edging” 


about the town fields and gardens without 
coming upon some tall soldier of the 
Empire, who had lain there in his silent un- 
obtrusive rest for fifteen hundred years. He 
was mostly found lying on his side, in an 
oval scoop in the chalk, like a chicken in its 
shell; his knees drawn up to his chest; some- 
times with the remains of his spear against 
his arm; a fibula or brooch of bronze 
against his breast or forehead; an urn at his 
knees, a jar at his throat, a bottle at his 
mouth; and thus he mystified conjecture 
pouring down upon him from the eyes of 
street boys and men, who had turned aside 
a moment to gaze at the familiar spectacle 
as they passed by. 


It was in the West Walks, one of 
several beautiful avenues of lime and 
chestnut trees planted on top of the ancient 
Roman fortifications, that Farfrae, with 
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the aid of Henchard’s tarpaulins, con- 
structed that out-of-door ballroom which 
proved so successful a rival to his master’s 
feast in Poundbury. In one of the houses 
here also lived Mrs Newson, before her 
second marriage to Henchard, now the 
Mayor of Casterbridge. 

This avenue of trees is left high and dry 
by the carriage road, which slopes steeply 
down the vallum on its way to Bristol. It 
was just here, at the north-west corner of 
the town, while waiting for the coach to 
come along, that Henchard in an evil hour 
for himself finally overcame Farfrae’s 
scruples and induced the Scotsman to 
return to Casterbridge as manager of his 
own business. 

Turning the corner and following the 
northern face of the wall, now enclosing 


Colliton Park, the walk slopes sharply 
downwards to the level of the river Frome, 
which winds round the town at the bottom 
of the slope. 

Beside the river is a small stone cottage 
with a thatched roof, which was at one 
time the residence of the public hangman 
for the county of Dorset. In the wall of 
the cottage can still be seen the holes in 
which the supporting stanchions for the 
outside staircase were fixed. Readers of 
The Withered Arm, one of the collected 
short stories, will remember that by this 
staircase the hangman reached his bed- 
room, and on it paused to reply to 
Gertrude Lodge while she was seeking a 
cure for her withered arm. 

Following the path beside the stream, 
the wayfarer will be struck by the sharp 
line of demarcation which still exists 
between the modern town of Dorchester 
and the adjacent fields. At the time the 
events described in the novels were sup- 
posed to occur (1825 or thereabouts), this 
effect was much more marked than it is 
now. 

“What an old-fashioned place it seems 
to be!” said Elizabeth-Jane in the Mayor 
of Casterbridge, while her silent mother 
mused on other things than topography. 
“It is huddled all together; and it is shut 
in by a square wall of trees, like a plot of 
garden ground by a box edging.” 

The river Frome breaks into a couple of 
streams just above Dorchester, both of 
which pass beneath the London Road, 
under what are known as the Brick Bridge 
and Stone Bridge respectively. These 
bridges, although quite commonplace, 
are the subject of one of Hardy’s most 
characteristic passages. He says: 


To this pair of bridges gravitated all the 
failures of the town; those who had failed 
in business, in love, in sobriety and in crime. 
But there was a marked difference of 
quality between the personages who fre- 
quented the near bridge of brick, and those 
who haunted the far one of stone. ‘The 
roughest characters preferred the former, 
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adjoining the town, as they did not shrink 
from the glare of the public eye. Instead 
of sighing at their adversities, they spat on 
the ground, and instead of saying the iron 
had entered into their souls, they swore and 
said they were down on their luck. 

The misérables who paused on the remoter 
bridge were of a politer stamp. They in- 
cluded folk who were ‘out of a situation’, 
either from fault or ill-luck, shabby-genteel 
men, who knew not how to get rid of the 
weary time between breakfast and dinner, 
or between dinner and dark. Such people 
never faced the road, but sensitive to their 
own condition, watched the stream when- 
ever a stranger approached, as if some 
unusual fish interested them, though every- 
thing with fins had been poached out of the 
river years before. 

There and thus they would muse; if their 


W. McWilliam 
The Brick Bridge in Dorchester which today, as 
in the days of which Hardy wrote, encourages 

the gentle art of looking-on 
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grief were the grief of oppression, they 
would wish themselves kings; if their grief 
were poverty, wish themselves millionaires; 
if sin, they would wish themselves saints or 
angels; if despised love, that they were some 
much courted Adonis of County fame. 


‘Mellstock’ (really Stinsford), ‘Lew- 
gate’ (Upper Bockhampton) and ‘Yalbury’ 
(Yellowham) are neighbouring hamlets 
associated with the story of Under the 
Greenwood Tree. ‘To reach this delectable 
district from Dorchester, take a meadow- 


path starting from a swing-gate on the 
right-hand side of the London Road 


immediately after crossing the Stone 
Bridge (Grey’s Bridge on the map). 
This path slants away in a_ south- 


easterly direction and soon becomes a 
secluded by-way under leafy foliage along- 
side a crystal-clear stream. Readers of 
Hardy’s poems will have little difficulty in 


te 


“Here lies the heart of Thomas Hardy’’—see the inscription 
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identifying the churchyard of which we 
read in Friends Beyond, just across the 
stream on the left-hand side: 


William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, 
Farmer Ledlow, late at plough, 
Robert’s kin, and John’s and Ned’s 
And the Squire and Lady Susan, 
Lie in Mellstock churchyard now. 


Mellstock is a spot of which Hardy was 
very fond. It is especially associated with 
Under the Greenwood Tree, the brightest, 
happiest and most idyllic of all his works, 
and is connected with many characters in 
other of the tales. When their author 
died in 1928, it will be remembered that 
his ashes were interred in Westminster 
Abbey, but his heart was buried in 
Mellstock churchyard, the place he loved 
so well. 

Pilgrims who have followed the river 


Will F. Taylor 
on the nearest tomb—in Stinsford 
churchyard, a place that he loved well and, under the name of ‘Mellstock’, often wrote about 


path so far should now continue along it 
beyond the church until they come to a 
picturesque old bridge half a mile farther 
on. Close by here will be found the 
school-house where Dick Dewy and 
Fancy Day conducted their love-making. 
The vicarage where the village choir went 
to ‘have it out’ with the Vicar about the 
installation of a church organ which would 
do away with their instruments, is of course 
the house just outside the churchyard wall. 
Near by, a large grey mansion can be 
seen standing in a well-wooded park. 
This is Kingston House, the original of 
‘Knapwater in Desperate Remedies. Hardy’s 
comments on it are those of an artist rather 
than of a builder. He says: “‘It is built in 
the plain Greek fashion which prevailed at 
the end of the 18th century, when the 
copyists called designers had grown weary 
of fantastic variations of Roman orders.” 
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Will F. Taylor 


The cottage at Upper Bockhampton, a few miles east of Dorchester, in which Hardy was born 


The thatched cottage at Upper Bock- 
hampton where Thomas Hardy was born 
on June 2, 1840, lies in a secluded dell 
near a cross-road running north from Bock- 
hampton Bridge. A by-way on the right 
leads down to it. 

There it is in all its simplicity! The 
living-room stone-flagged; ceilings cross- 
beamed; chimney breasts open, with wood 
fires burning on uncemented brick hearths. 
In this environment Hardy’s early days 
were spent, and his youthful brain was 
steeped in the creations which have made 
so vivid an impression on the public 
mind. 

After following the main Wareham road 
for another mile, a tumulus will come into 
view on the right-hand side, pushing out 
like a promontory into the fertile valley of 
the Frome. The very atmosphere here- 
abouts vibrates with associations with 
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: Will F. Taylor 
The ‘Egdon Heath’ of the novels was in reality compounded of more than one characteristic Dorset 
Heath, notably Ilsington and Studland. Studland Heath, looking towards Nine-Barrow Down 


Hardy. Here lived Mrs Yeobright with 
her son and niece at a Cottage called 
‘Bloom’s End’ but known locally as 
‘Bhompston’. 

Descending the hill we enter upon 
‘Egdon Heath’ (Ilsington Heath), the 
setting for Hardy’s great masterpiece, The 
Return of the Native, and the home of 
Eustacia Vye. In the author’s own words: 
“The same untamable Ishmaelitish thing 
that Egdon now was it always had been. 
Civilization was its enemy, and ever since 
the beginning of vegetation its soil had 
worn the same antique brown dress, the 
natural and invariable garment of the 
particular formation.” 

Behind a thick hedge is to be found a 
small farm, at one time a licensed house 
known locally as ‘The Duck’. It is the 


original of “The Quiet Woman’ in the - 


novel, where Damon Wildeve was the 
erratic: licensee. In, thé. ‘fields, “some 
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distance behind the farm, is a deep and 
ugly pool with the remains of an old weir, 
which can with confidence be said to re- 
present ‘Shadwater Weir’, where Eustacia 
Vye and Damon Wildeve ended the 
stormy fever of their lives. 

Since the presumed date of the story 
Far from the Madding Crowd, many altera- 
tions have been made at Puddletown, the 
‘Weatherbury’ of the tale. The “Buck’s 
Head’, that ancient public-house where 
Mark Clark, Poorgrass and Coggan sat 
drinking whilst the bodies of Fanny Robin 
and her baby lay outside in the rain, has 
completely disappeared. So also have 
Warren’s Malthouse, the ancient stocks 
and the old courthouse, now converted 
into a private school. The church where 
Gabriel Oak sang in the choir, and in 
whose churchyard Fanny Robin and her 
false soldier lover were buried has been 
‘restored’ to such an extent that its modern 
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The Times 


Puddletown, much altered since as ‘Weatherbury it was described in Far from the Madding 
Crowd. It stands on the Piddle, a river that runs through some of Dorset’s loveliest villages 


Manor houses such as Athelhampton, near Puddletown, are a Dorset feature often described by Hardy 
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appearance is rather painful. The old 
organ loft and the South Chapel are how- 
ever untouched. This picturesque corner 
of the church contains the monuments in 
alabaster of the Martin family, the ancient 
owners of the Athelhampton Manor where- 
in the church stands. 

Bathsheba Everdene’s house is consider- 
ably farther from the church than appears 
in the novel. A small manor-house called 
Lower Waterston, lying a mile and a half 
farther up the valley of the river Piddle, is 
held to be the place in question. 

Apart from their ‘Hardy’ associations, 
many of the villages lying on the banks of 
the Piddle are noted, especially in spring- 
time, for their extreme beauty. 

We come now (speaking geographically) 
to the second group of Hardy’s work. It 
consists of three stories in which the action 
takes place mainly on the sea-coast, and 
the scenes are laid respectively in the Isle 
of Portland, at Sutton Poyntz, a small 
village near Weymouth, and, in the last 
instance, at a far-off spot on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

One of these stories, The Well-Beloved, is 
enacted amid scenes of such great natural 
beauty that it is a matter of regret Hardy 
did not make more use of Portland as a 
setting for his work. 

It must be admitted that a visit to the 
Isle of Portland is not so thrilling now as 
it used to be. In my young days I re- 
member pushing a bicycle up the long 
winding road from Fortune’s Well to 
Easton. A certain amount of extra agility 
was necessary in order to dodge the low- 
built tumbrils carrying big stones, drawn 
by two horses, coming dashing down the 
hill with locked wheels, raising clouds of 
dust in dry weather or showers of ‘slurry’ 
in wet. Nowadays this hill has a properly 
metalled surface and the carriage of stone 
is invariably done by mechanical trans- 
port on pneumatic tyres. 

A word at this stage may well be said 
about the military precautions observed 
in various times in Dorset against hostile 
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invasion from the continent of Europe. 
Dorset always has been a ‘service’ county, 
and at the height of the Napoleonic era 
the possibility of an invasion by an army 
ferried across the Channel in flat-bottomed 
boats on a calm and foggy night, when our 
sailing ships could not move, was freely 
discussed. 

One of the collected short stories, A 
Tradition of Eighteen Hundred and Four, tells 
how an old shepherd named Solomon 
Selby lay awake one moonlight night in 
his hut on the downs when he was young, 
and saw Napoleon Bonaparte himself land 
from a small boat in Lulworth Cove, 
attended by two officers only, secretly to 
examine the coast and decide on its 
suitability for such an exploit. 

In that sweet love story The Trumpet- 
Major, a lucid description is given of a 
hasty mobilization of the horse and foot 
defences of Dorsetshire owing to the raising 
of a false alarm. One of the signal 
beacons on Abbotsbury beach was by 
some accident set alight during the night, 
and the whole chain of beacons of course 
followed suit. The sham heroics indulged 
in by one of Hardy’s comic, country 
bumpkins in the yeomanry provide a 
delicate touch of humour amid much that 
was sad. 

The operations of the press-gang, an old 
method of securing recruits for the Navy, 
are recalled in The Trumpet-Major. When 
eluding the pursuit of a press-gang, young 
Bob Loveday was hidden under an ancient 
Roman Bridge by his lady friends, for 
whose sake he wished to delay his im- 
mediate entry into the Royal Navy. The 
bridge is still to be seen at the ‘Overcombe’ 
of the tale (Preston in real life), but it is 
only fair to state that the young man, after 
he had settled his many love affairs, served 
with distinction on Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, 
Victory. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes is unique among 
Hardy novels, for it is the only one with a 
Cornish setting. The heroine is said to be 
drawn from a then living personality, the 
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Chesil Beach, with Portland Bill in the distance. Portland becomes in the novels the ‘Isle of Slingers’ , 
“the home of a curtous and well-nigh distinct people cherishing strange beliefs and singular customs” 


Will F. Taylor 
Abbotsbury, centre of Napoleonic invasion-scares which shook Dorset nerves as described in 


The Trumpet-Major 


The ‘king's Hintock’ of Wessex Tales ts believed to be Melbury Osmond, shown here. 


7 Wl F. Taylor 
It 1s round 


this village, too, that “The Hintocks’ of The Woodlanders centre 


author’s first wife, who before her marriage 
conducted the music at the church of St 
Julot, prototype of the ‘Endelstow’ of the 
tale. The well-known Trebarwith Strand 
certainly figures in the story under a some- 
what similar name. 

The countryside on which the stories of 
The Woodlanders and Two on a Tower is 
based is the most perplexing of all the 
topographies in the Wessex novels. The 
timber trade round which much of the 
incident in the first-named revolves has 
declined almost to nothing. Hollow- 
turning, hurdle-making, or the splitting of 
thatching spars, have all been dropped in 
favour of some factory-produced article, 
usually of metal. The Hintocks, that 
group of villages in which the Wood- 
landers lived, are probably centred in 
Melbury Osmond, a real place in Dorset. 
‘Great Hintock’ House never existed as 
such. Its description as given in the 
novel agrees with that of Turnworth, a 
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real mansion built in a deep hollow not 
far from the town of Blandford. 

The central feature in the story Two on a 
Tower is that of the mysterious brick tower 
built on a hillock in the middle of a small 
wood. There are three such erections in 
the county of Dorset, at Charborough 
Park, Weatherbury Castle and Thornhill 
respectively, but it is out of the first two 
that the novel has been evolved. 

The most popular of Hardy’s novels 
among ordinary readers is Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles. This, in my view, is a pity 
as 1ts theme is uniformly sombre and sad, 
and it lacks the light-hearted treatment of 
rustic life and manners common to many 
other of his works. Tess was born in a 
remote country village named ‘Marlott’, 
which is identical with the real Marnhull, 
as a member of a large and improvident 
family. Her sturdy attempts at social re- 
habilitation after a moral disaster took 
place at ‘Talbothays farm’, identified as a 


W. McWilliam 
Woolbridge Manor, now a farmhouse, the ‘Wellbridge Manor’ of ‘Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 
The mural portraits within, which so affected Tess, are now all but obliterated 


Will F. Taylor 


Piddle Trenthide, the village near ‘Flintcomb Ash’ farm described towards the end of Tess’s tragic story 
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real place called Norris Mill in the Frome 
valley. Here her courtship by Angel 
Clare, the carrying of the milkmaids over 
the flooded stream to Mellstock and Tess’s 
marriage, took place. For their honey- 
moon they went to Woolbridge Manor 
House, where her husband _heartlessly 
deserted her after she had confessed to her 
long-forgotten seduction by another man. 
At the ruins of Bindon Abbey, close by, the 
sleep-walking episode of Tess being laid in 
the Abbot’s stone coffin took place, but it 
should be noted that Bindon Abbey and 
Woolbridge are actually farther apart than 
they appear in the story, and also that the 
river at this point is far too wide to be 
spanned by means of a plank bridge. 
Jude the Obscure is a highly topographical 
story in that the different localities may, 


allowing for a certain lapse of time, be 
easily identified. Jude himself was born 
at Mellstock, but lived afterwards with his 
aunt at ‘Marygreen’ (actually Fawley 
Magna), near Wantage, the ‘Alfredston’ 
of the tale. 

Jude had lofty ideas about scholarship 
and learning, so he found his way to 
Oxford (the ‘Christminster’ of the tale) 
where he worked as.a stonemason and 
attempted to educate himself by private 
study. Unfortunately his moral character 
was unequal to the strain of ordinary exist- 
ence, and after a few years of dissolute life 
spent in Salisbury and Shaftesbury (‘Mel- 
chester’ and ‘Shaston’.in the tale), he died 
at Christminster, the city of his dreams. 

The Hand of Ethelberta is based on a more 


extensive stretch of country than any of 


Val Doone 
Shaftesbury or Shaston, to use the historic title which Hardy adopted, standing high above Blackmore 
Vale, exposed to all the winds of heaven, affords a splendid panorama of neighbouring counties 
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Corfe Castle, famous as a Dorset beauty spot, not very often associated in the public mind with 


IN THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX 


WM 


wlliam 


“Corvesgate’ of ‘The Hand of Ethelberta 


the other novels. The story begins at 
Wareham, where Ethelberta and her titled 
mother-in-law, Lady Petherwin, were 
staying after the death of Ethelberta’s 
husband. Ethelberta’s struggles to sup- 
port her impecunious relations carries her 
through such widely separated places as 
Arrowthorne Lodge on the north side of 
the New Forest, Swanage (called ‘Knoll- 
sea’ in the story), Corfe Castle, which 
figures under the name of ‘Corvesgate’, 
and then across to France. Most of the old 
manor-houses mentioned in A Laodicean 
and A Group of Noble Dames, among other 
stories, are still in good condition so that 
a general description of the finest example 
in the county may fittingly conclude this 
review of Hardy’s Wessex. 

Athelhampton Hall, standing near the 


village of Puddletown, is a rambling 
building of grey stone, roofed with choco- 
late-coloured tiles, much given to dormers, 
stone chimneys and mullioned windows. 

Around the house lie terraced gardens, 
formal: flower-beds, and fountain pools 
with an Elizabethan dovecot tucked away 
in one corner. Most of the existing build- 
ing belongs to the 15th century although 
the place was inhabited by the Martin 
family for three hundred years until the 
end of the 16th century. A grand 
banqueting-hall with a marvellous oak 
roof, panelled walls with secret shutters, a 
state bedroom in the style of the first 
Tudor king, much old window-glass and 
some beautifully modelled staircases, are 
other features which can be seen on request 
by accredited visitors. 
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The Kurds of Iraq. HU 


by Squadron-Leader J. C. A. JOHNSON 


In the second of his two articles on the Kurds, Squadron-Leader Johnson explains how pressure of 
circumstance 1s forcing these essentially nomadic people to abandon their wandering life and adjust 
themselves to a world in which only those whose habits do not bring them into conflict with the 


machinery of constitutional government can prosper. 


He also explains his reasons for thinking that 


the Kurds are by nature qualified, in favourable circumstances, to exercise increasing influence on the 
progress of the young Iraqi state 


We have already seen that the Kurds 
are essentially shepherds of the mountains. 
In the latitude where they live—approxi- 
mately that of Greece—winter at sea-level 
may be mild, while in the mountains it is 
harsh. The cool summer breezes and 
green meadows of the higher mountains 
turn to snow, avalanche, and the rigours 
of a highland winter. So to save his flocks 
the Kurdish shepherd long ago became 
nomadic, making annual treks to the 
warmer valleys in the lower hills to obtain 
winter grazing. The nomadic life, how- 
ever, provides but a limited diet and the 
desire to supplement it by agriculture is a 
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natural one. The Kurdish shepherd 
moves through lands where cereals and 
vegetables can be grown: barley, wheat, 
maize, rice, melons and tomatoes are 
among the crops cultivated in various 
parts; so the tendency is for the nomad to 
become semi-nomadic. 

This is the term applied to tribes which 
have built villages in the lower ground 
into which they retire with their flocks and 
herds during the severity of the winter. 
The live-stock are normally crowded into a 
semi-basement below the living quarters. 
In the spring, when the grazing near at 
hand is used up, a portion of the tribe 
takes the flocks to the highlands, living in 
the usual black tents of the nomads, while 
certain members of each tribe remain in 
the village attending to the crops. Some 
tribes vacate their villages completely. 
The family goods and chattels are loaded 
onto the backs of oxen, donkeys or mules, 
and nothing is left behind except the four 
stone walls and mud roofs of the houses. 

A number of Kurdish tribes in Iraq, 
however, are still entirely nomadic; these 
include various sections of the Jaf, Herki 
and other tribes. At the other end of the 
scale are the ‘settled’ Kurds, who live in 
villages in one locality throughout the 
year. Settled Kurds already outnumber 
the nomadic Kurds of Iraq, and for 
several reasons the tendency is for their 
numbers to increase further. 

The first and most important is that in 
the case of most of the nomadic tribes the 
mountains of Iraq have been their winter 
habitat in the past, while for summer 
grazing they used the fertile slopes of the 
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An increasing majority of the Kurds are now ‘settled’, but sections of some tribes, among them the 


Jaf, ae still entirely nomadic. 


higher mountains over the Turkish or 
Iranian border. With the spread of 
bureaucratic administration in these 
countries—especially in Iran—the fron- 
tiers have been closed to the passage of 
nomadic tribes by the imposition of taxes 
and conditions with which the tribesman 
cannot economically comply; so he has 
perforce to give up his summer high- 
lands. Instead he has to use the border 
districts of Iraq which he formerly passed 
through in the spring and autumn. But 
here again the Iraq government policy is 
to settle the tribes where possible, owing to 
the difficulty of effective administrative 
control over nomads and the difficulty of 
bringing them within the influence of 
the government’s educational and social 
policies. 

The ‘settling of the tribes’ is distasteful 
to anyone who has lived among them and 
learned to appreciate the healthy care-free 


A powerful chief of the Jaf with ten of his sons 


life of the nomad, the glamour of carrying 
one’s home on one’s back, and shooting a 
way through enemy bands who attempt to 
bar one’s progress. 

But there is another side to the question; 
for the constitutional governments of today 
have sounded the death-knell of the nomad. 
Even if allowed to continue leading his 
own life in his own way the nomad will 
eventually be ousted by the settled in- 
habitant. The latter lives in comfortable 
surroundings and comparative security. 
He can adapt himself to education, and 
the purchase and development of land, 
while the nomad’s energies are used up 
almost entirely in movement and physical 
labour. 

Thus the day comes when the nomad 
finds himself without grazing because the 
settled inhabitant has bought the land 
formerly unclaimed in court of law, and 
without education with which to fight for 
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Encampment of nomad Kurds, who, owing partly to new frontier regulations which bar the way to 
their old summer grazing grounds in Iran, are being gradually forced to abandon their wandering life 
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Nomads live in tents of black woven goat-hair with bamboo walls—surrounded by domestic animals 


Dineley 


added a bastion. 


his land and water rights; finally, when the 
powers of government decree that the pen 
must replace the rifle in obtaining one’s 
rights, and moreover are in a position to 
enforce this decree with armed police 
backed by machine-guns and aircraft, the 
nomad finds himself paying exorbitant 
taxes to anyone on whose land he wishes 
to graze. 

So his great flocks and swift horses de- 
crease in numbers, that adventurous spirit 
is dimmed which formerly carried him 
forward annually to explore the blue 
distance beyond the next range, and he 
becomes a penniless vagrant. The pro- 
cess of evolution pushes ever onwards the 
wave we call civilization, carrying man 
and his environment with it. Those who 
cannot, or will not, go forward on the 
crest of the wave are left behind and 
drowned in the sea of the past. 

Whatever may be the longings of the 
educated Kurd, the ordinary villager— 
who is equivalent to that well-known 


H, I. Cozens 
Farmhouse recently built by a rich ‘settled’ Kurd, who, contrary to the law which forbids fortifications, 


In the distance goats and sheep are being herded for dipping 


personality in England, the ‘man in the 
street’—worries little about such things. 
Provided he has enough money to buy his 
tea and sugar, enough land to cultivate his 
cereals, and possibly a few goats or sheep, 
he is content. 

The Kurd is born into a world of 
dancing and feasting, for relatives and 
friends celebrate his birth for three whole 
days and nights. As soon as he grows old 
enough to stand he toddles about the flat 
roof of his house, occasionally throwing 
stones over the edge at his brothers be- 
neath. When he reaches the age of five he 
is given clothes exactly like those of his 
father—in miniature. He is a proud lad 
when he puts on his first pair of baggy 
trousers, a thick, quilted jacket, and 
several yards of coloured cloth wound 
round his waist, more silken squares tied 
round his head, and a yard or more of 
excess shirt-sleeve which he winds back 
over his cuff. 

He has another great festival when he is 
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circumcised at about the age of seven. 
Once more the relatives and friends gather, 
sweetmeats are produced, and there are 
two days of preliminary feasting and 
music to dim the pain of the operation. 
On the third day, when the operation is 
performed, the reshbelek (national dance) is 
danced, in which men and women stand 
arm in arm in a row swaying backwards 
and forwards while music and singing fill 
the night with sound. 

The next great event in the life of the 
young Kurd is his marriage. When he 
reaches about eighteen years of age, or 
earlier among the tribes, he takes a wife. 
Among the poorer people a girl of one 
family is exchanged for a girl of another 
family, and a double marriage takes 
place; or if one girl is too young, she is set 
aside as the desgiyran or fiancée of the boy 
until old enough to be married (that is, 
about 14 years old in the case of women). 
So for a poor family the only expense in- 
curred is three days of feasting and the 
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J. C. A. Johnson 
The Kurd ts born into a world of feasting and dancing: to the music of pipe and drum Kurdish women 
wll dance the reshbelek, at a circumcision festival, for hours on end 


price of cooking-pots, blankets, and a car- 
pet with which to set up the new household. 
The total cost of a poor man’s wedding is 
between five and ten pounds sterling. 
Among the richer families a girl may be 
bought instead of exchanged. The price 
may be anything, depending on the beauty 
of the girl and the willingness of the family 
to part with her (that is, on their ability 
to argue well). The wedding feast of a 
rich agha (chieftain) may involve feeding 
a thousand guests for a period of ten days. 
In the nomadic tribe, however, the 
situation is rather different. The women 
of the tribe do all the work while the men 
sit about talking and sleeping. By night 
they rarely sleep, as they sit around with 
their rifles ready to guard the box of 
money and valuables kept in the tent. 
Therefore the beauty of a young girl 
taken in marriage is a secondary con- 
sideration in determining her price. The 
nomad is rich in live-stock, if not in cash, 
and the cost of a girl may vary between 
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| Springtime exodus of a semi-nomadic tribe and its flocks up the Ruwandiz Road, constructed under 
H j serve as pack animals 


C. A. Johnson 


Encampment of tents occupied by semi-nomads while away from their villages with flocks in summer 
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Minor chiefs of the Jaf descended from Adela Khanum, who ruled over the tribe at the height of its 
prosperity and is reputed to have rivalled Queen Elizabeth in wisdom 


about forty and one hundred pounds. 
Her value will depend on her utility—her 
physical strength for manual labour, and 
her ability to make carpets, rugs, clothes 
and other things. 

Contrary ‘to the practice in most 
Mohammedan countries the Kurdish 
woman goes about openly and unveiled. 
She carries herself with a quiet dignity 
rivalling that of her menfolk. Although 
women are still regarded as chattels, the 
women in a Kurdish family have an 
appreciable influence over their spouses. 
The symbol of triumphant womanhood in 
Kurdistan was the famous Adela Khanum, 
who on the death of her husband took over 
the reins of chieftainship of the Jaf tribe 
when it was at the height of its wealth and 
power. She ruled it with a wisdom and 
firmness rivalling that of Queen Elizabeth. 

When education in a foreign tongue, 
‘European’ clothes, and rattling type- 
writers are forced upon the Kurd by the 
threat of rattling machine-guns in the way 
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of the modern East, he displays a lack of 
enthusiasm which his more ‘progressive’ 
neighbours cannot understand, and he is 
classed as bovine and wooden-headed. 
On the other hand, if allowed to develop 
quietly in his own way, he readily adapts 
himself to the new world springing up 
around him. 

With the coming of the townsmen, 
motor roads, and organized forces to keep 
the peace in the country, trade has begun 
to improve in Kurdistan. When it no 
longer pays to raid, the Kurds take to 
trade—being traders by nature like the 
Scots. Foreign ‘luxuries’, such as the new 


‘coloured cloths, tea, and sugar, ‘have 


quickly become necessities even in the 
remotest districts, and to obtain the where- 
withal to purchase them the Kurd is com- 
pelled to cultivate for sale as well as for 
food. 

Now that caravans can come to the 
towns without hindrance from _ those 
through whose territory they pass, instead 
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Selav in the Amadiya Pass, one of the villages in which the semi-nomadic Kurds live, and leave in 
summer with the flocks. A few villagers remain to tend the crops 
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of having a large proportion of their 
merchandise removed forcibly (as was the 
case in Turkish times) by the garrisons of 
soldiers, gendarmes, police and corrupt 
officials, the tribesman returns safely to 
his village with the indispensable tea and 
sugar bought in exchange for his loads of 
tobacco or firewood cut from the hillside. 
Great changes have been brought about 
in economic conditions by the improve- 
ment of communications and security, but 
the development of the country has barely 
started. If and when money and brains 
are available one can imagine Kurdistan 
being turned into a tourists’ paradise for 
nountain climbing, game _ shooting, 
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A kurdish plough: as of old it ts made from a 
forked tree, cut with one long limb and one short, 
to form a wooden hook. This ts dragged through 
the ground by a pair of oxen. The ploughman 
welcomed the chance of showing off his child 
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winter sports, a summer haven from the 
heat of the plains, and other things on 
which people spend their annual savings. 

Tobacco is the only important export 
of Kurdistan. It has not been scientific- 
ally cultivated to such an extent that it 
can compete with sources outside Iraq. 
The government experimental farm near 
Sulaimaniya is, however, carrying out valu- 
able research work in the improvement of 
Kurdish agriculture, especially the produc- 
tion of tobacco. At present Kurdish 
tobacco is bought, from the villagers who 
grow it, by ‘rings’ of merchants in the 
towns, and sent to factories in Baghdad to 
be made up into cigarettes. Owing to the 
low price at which they are offered Iraqi 
cigarettes find a ready sale throughout 
Iraq. But unfortunately little of the 
profits reach the grower. 

Another potential source of revenue in 
Kurdistan is the fruit-growing industry, 
which so far has been quite neglected 
except for local consumption. When one 
leaves the lowlands and the motor roads, 
and rides on horseback along the narrow 
mountain tracks which the lowlander 
never sees, wide hillsides covered with 
grape-vines greet the eye, and in the 
valleys the water of gushing springs flows 
under the shade of leafy mulberry and 
walnut trees. Apples, pears, pomegran- 
ates, figs and other fruits are abundant 
with no scientific cultivation, and much 
of them is wasted. 

Were Mohammedan prejudice over- 
come, and up-to-date machinery for pro- 
ducing wine installed in Sulaimaniya, an 
industry might be started which would one 
day rival that of France or the Rhine. I 
have sometimes spoken with rich Kurdish 


_aghas in their highland villages, whose 


wealth was only evident in their volumin- 
ous waistbands and large guest-houses 
with numbers of armed retainers waiting 
to do their bidding. When asked why 
they do not develop their resources, a lack 
of imagination becomes apparent—“Our 
fathers grew tobacco, and we are manag- 


Grain 1s still broadcast by hand and reaped with a sickle. The first handful ts 
passer-by—who must accept it and offer in return a gold or silver coin as a token oj 


ing to live by doing the same, so why 
should we do more?” is the gist of most 
replies. Some say: “Why don’t you 
English come and show us how to?” .. . 
Foreign undertakings are, however, not 
encouraged in Iraq. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome 
by the Kurds before they can take their 
place in the modern world is lack of 
education—that is, education in the broad 
sense as well as book-learning. The 
majority of Kurds have never seen Bagh- 
dad, and those who have find in it many 
things which disappoint them on coming 
down from the pure air of their snow- 
capped mountains. 

Although the young Kurd who has been 
to school wants to improve himself and his 
race, his ambitions are stifled by members 
of the older generation who see in ihe 
advancement of civilization a loss of their 
own power; therefore they keep to the fore 
the old motto of “not being cleverer than 
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your fathers’. It was this fear of loss of 
power which frustrated any attempts at 
progress in Kurdistan during the period of 
the British mandate over Iraq. The men 
who could have helped their race to be- 
come civilized—the chiefs or “aristocracy” 
—have preferred to retain their temporary 
local power to the detriment of the ad- 
vancement of their race. As has hap- 
pened in nearly every country except 
England, when feudalism has ceased to be 
useful its leaders have sunk with their 
system rather than be the founders of a 
new democratic order. 

There is little doubt that if education 
goes forward in conjunction with a raising 
of the standard of living, the highland 
Kurds will exercise an ever increasing in- 
fluence on the progress of the young Iraqi 
state; just as the Scots in Great Britain, 
since the days of Queen Anne, have 
quietly introduced their fertile brains into 
every phase and calling of the national life. 
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In Iraq's Oilfields 


Photographs by René Zuber 


The Iraq oilfields, often described as the Mosul 
oilfields, are situated at Baba Gurgur, a few 
miles north of Kirkuk. The attention of 
exploring geologists was first drawn to them by 
the existence of oil seepages on the surface of the 
ground, and the burning gas seepages believed to 
be the ‘burning fiery furnace’ of Biblical fame. 
They have been developed by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company (a British Company composed of 
powerful British, French, Dutch and American 
oil interests) under a concession granted by the 
Traq Government in 1925. Drilling operations 
were begun at Baba Gurgur and other promising 
locations many miles away in 1927 and, in 
October of that year, the first well at Baba Gurgur 
struck oil which gushed forth to a height of 150 
feet. Extensive drilling was then undertaken on 
the Baba Gurgur structure until 1930, by which 
time adequate reserves of oil had been proven 
to justify the construction of a pipe-line for its 
export. The task of constructing such a pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean seaboard was one of 
the wonders of the present century; it traversed 
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the arid, waterless, almost uninhabited Syrian 
Desert. In 1932 construction began, and the 
line was completed in less than three years. 
This pipe-line, which carries four million tons 
of crude oil annually, consists of two branches, 
one 620 miles long terminating at Haifa, and 
the second of 540 miles terminating at Tripolt. 
More than 200,000 tons of special steel pipes 
were transported and strung along its route 
during construction, each length of pipe of 
thirty to forty feet was joined by electric welding 
and finally wrapped with non-corrosive pro- 
tective material before being buried in the ground. 

When the two pipe-lines finally reach their ter- 
minals, the oil 1s loaded into sea-going tankers and 
transported to the world’s markets. At various 
points along the two pipe-lines, pumping stations 
have been erected at which powerful pumps work 
continuously day and night, forcing the oil at a 
rate of about two and a half miles an hour on its 
journey to the coast. The picture above shows 
a ‘degassing’ station with the chimney stack and 
cooling tower of the power station on the right. 


The old and the new quarters of Kirkuk are separated by this bridge. Connected by railway with 
Baghdad and by good metalled roads with Mosul, Sulaimaniya and all the main centres of Kurdi- 
stan, Kirkuk, with its 30,000 inhabitants, mostly Kurds and Arabs, is rapidly becoming modernized 
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a local tribe and are inspected 
‘arly by the company’s technicians 


A Kurdish employee. Numbers of Arab 
and Kurdish tribesmen are employed 
under the general supervision of the 
Company’s security officer who works in 
close co-operation with the Iraqi Police. 
The tribal shaikhs, as a matter of 
honour, once having given their word 
that no untoward incident shall occur 
within the Company's property in their 
tribal area, take the greatest care to see 


that their promise is fulfilled. If they 


fall ill, the tribesmen are cared for 


by European doctors and nurses in a 
modern, fully equipped hospital at Kirkuk 


One of the many blockhouses ere 


Iraqi Army and police should occasion arise. 
heen such, during the period of the Company’ s oper 
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But the peace and tranquillity of the Kirkuk district has 
ations, that the blockhouses have not once been occupied 


Ivo-the-Californian 


by MARJORIE SIMPSON 


Ivo and I were the only passengers on the little steamer which every 
morning at six sets out from the small town in Dalmatia, where we both 
live. 

The sea was calm in the tiny land-locked harbour, but the treacher- 
ous sirocco was blowing and—unknown to us—the open sea was 
boisterous. Although the fare by road is more than by water, the 
twenty or thirty more weather-wise inhabitants who usually go by 
boat, had already left by the early bus. 

As so many of the men in the district have the same Christian and 
family names, they are generally identified by their trade or some 
special characteristic. Among the Ivos are Ivo-the-plumber, Ivo-the- 
carpenter, Ivo-the-policeman, and my fellow passenger, Ivo-the- 
Californian, who was given the nickname because of the many years 
he had spent in California. 

Most of the other men wear the local dress: opanke—leather 
sandals turned up at the toes and intricately laced, black baggy 
breeches, black woollen stockings, short black jackets, white collarless 
shirts and red pillbox caps. Those of Ivo’s age, although generally 
hale and hearty, have wrinkled faces and backs bent from working 
long hours in the fields. 

But Ivo’s face is unlined, and his bearing upright. Even the ginger 
hair crowning his head, sprouting from his ears, tufting the end of his 
nose and bushing over his eyes, is but slightly grey. 

During our many hot sunny months, Ivo turns out in all his glory. 
It is then that he wears his white tropical topee, well-cut white linen 
suit and white buckskin shoes. Thrusting his hands deep in his 
trouser pockets, with his comfortable paunch much in evidence, Ivo 
then looks very like a white pouter pigeon with the face of an owl. 
And his rooster-like strut, as he promenades the palm-shaded quay, 
accentuates his birdlike traits. 

In the month or two of ‘cold weather’ which we call winter, Ivo 
appears in a smart-patterned suit, soft grey felt hat and grey suéde 
shoes. ‘These clothes—which he had now donned—and his horn- 
rimmed spectacles give him the appearance of the successful American 
business man usually depicted in caricature. | 
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Across his ample waistcoat hangs a heavy gold watch chain, and on 
the little finger of his right hand he wears a gold ring fashioned into a 
design of vine leaves. Sticking his big thumbs into the armholes of 
his waistcoat—or if he wears no waistcoat, through his braces—his 
favourite habit is to beat a steady tattoo with his fingers on his broad 
chest, as he stops to talk with his friends. But just now he was mutter- 
ing to himself as he read his prayer-book, and as I glanced at him my 
thoughts wandered to other returned emigrants I had met. 

Nearly every town and village in Yugoslavia has at least one 
inhabitant who has returned home after working abroad for years. 
A few, chiefly those who have become wealthy and eminent citizens 
in their new countries, remain there. Most of them, however, as soon 
as they find work, begin to save in order to be able to return and live 
in the land of their birth. It seems that none of them ever forget the 
home country, and there is a steady flow of money to assist relatives, 
and in the case of the more wealthy, to benefit their birthplaces. The 
Mihanovié Brothers, well-known shipowners in South America, for 
example, founded an excellently managed trust fund to aid the 
inhabitants of their native village of Doli. Many a remote and almost 
barren Dalmatian island possesses a fine church built from funds sent 
by those who have emigrated. And from the same source money has 
been provided for electric generating stations and storage reservoirs. 

Ties are so strong that families are considered fortunate in terms of 
how many relations they have abroad. Even distant relations, or 
those who have no surplus money to send home, can be relied upon 
to further family interests whenever possible. Owing to the emigra- 
tion laws and unemployment it is more difficult nowadays for them to 
find work for their male relatives, but they never neglect an oppor- 
tunity of finding eligible husbands for their womenfolk. The average 
Yugoslavian prefers to marry one of his own countrywomen—better 
still, one from his own district—rather than a wife of another nationality. 
This being so, relations abroad are kept supplied with attractive photo- 
graphs of sisters and nieces at home. When a girl has been chosen, 
and usually after being married by proxy, she sets out courageously 
on the long voyage to her unknown husband, the grief of her family 
is tempered by the rosy prospects of all the money saved out of house- 
keeping that she will be able to send to them. 

Some Yugoslavian emigrants return especially to marry, and 
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frequently, as for example in Galitnik, they leave their brides at 
home, returning every year or two. The length of their absence 
can usually be calculated roughly by the age of the latest addition to 
the family. 

Many of those who come back for good, bring a nest-egg just too 
small to be of much account abroad, but sufficient according to local 
standards to make them persons of some importance in their own 
districts. Some derive their incomes from pensions paid by Dominion 
Governments. South Africa, New Zealand and Australia send 
cheques every quarter to those whose health has been impaired working 
in the mines. But the most fortunate are those on the Canadian 
Government Pension List. The pensions granted by the Canadian 
Government for services during the last war are not only generous in 
themselves, but increase with every additional child. Yugoslavians, 
being noted for their virility and fertility, one man in receipt of a 
Canadian pension has, during the course of years and the growth of 
his family, become the local big-wig of the Montenegrin town in which 
he lives, although he cannot sign his name. 

Returned emigrants who are comparatively well-to-do usually 
invest their earnings in house property, and, living on the rents, settle 
in the larger towns, spending most of their time at cards or chess in 
the kafanas (cafés). 

But it is those who have not fared so well who generally have the 
most interesting tales to relate. There is Jerko of Kuédi&te, a lovely 
village, rich with the perfume of lilies, and draped with purple bougain- 
villea, on the peninsula of PeljeSac, vis-d-vis the city of Korétula. 
Knowing this little paradise, I can understand that Jerko’s ambition 
from the age of eleven, when he left KuG&te, was to save enough to 
enable him to return and live comfortably in his native place. At first he 
worked in New Zealand, then at gold-mining in Australia, and finally 
he arrived in the United States, where he served some years in the 
navy. During all that time he despatched his savings to the bank at 
home. He planned to return just when America entered the Great 
War, but as an Austrian subject he was interned. 

When the war ended and he finally came back to his beloved 
Kuciste, he found that most of his money had been lost through the 
default of the bank. What remained was just enough to buy a boat. 
Someone, taking pity, allowed him to live in a stone-built outhouse 
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rent free. This, with all the sailor’s love of order, he keeps neat and 
shipshape. On one side of his dwelling are stacks of discarded match- 
boxes, which he saves in order to brew his early morning cup of roasted 
barley. On the other side are books, mostly English classics. 

Studious by nature, he spends his leisure reading. He speaks 
English perfectly, but having been away from his own country for 
more than fifty years, he makes many mistakes in his native tongue, 
so that the villagers have come to regard him almost as a ‘foreigner’. 
He manages to exist by fishing and by rowing passengers to and from 
Vrganj and Orebi¢, the neighbouring villages. “Except in the 
summer, there is not much to be made,” he said, ‘‘for the local folk 
pay only one dinar, whereas I get six dinars from the tourists during 
the summer.” 

The cheeriest of the returned emigrants I have met is Vlaho of 
Makarska. On learning that the money he had made in the United 
States brought him a yearly income only equivalent to about forty 
pounds sterling, on which besides his wife and himself he keeps five 
children and two aged parents, I concluded that either he had very fertile 
land or that he was one of the many who regretted having returned. 

I was wrong. His land, he said, yielded little, and yet in his own 
words he was “‘as happy as a bird to be back’. In the States he had 
worked as a miner. Here he could once again enjoy the blue skies 
and sea. “‘What does it matter,” he said, “if our breakfast usually 
consists of wine and dried figs—we must sell all our milk, and we can’t 
afford coffee—and if our midday and evening meals are generally of 
boiled cabbage, potatoes, aubergines and tomatoes? We frequently 
get fish from the sea, once or twice a year we kill a pig or sheep which 
provides us with meat for a long time, and in the summer we have 
plenty of grapes. It’s a simple life, but a free one. What’s the use of 
earning money if you must spend it on stimulants and cinemas in order 
to forget that you are really a slave—or worse, a machine. Here I 
am as free as a bird.” 

It was refreshing to find someone so contented, and unreservedly 
glad to be back. Quite unlike Ivo, I thought, as I noticed him close 
his prayer-book and put it in his pocket. Usually when he has finished 
his devotions, the young men on the boat, knowing how much he 
enjoys singing, gather round and start a Dalmatian ditty—love songs 
for Ivo’s preference. 
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Lacking their company this particular morning, he looked across 
at me as a prelude to conversation. It is said that in California there 
are towns such as Watsonville, where the majority of the inhabitants 
are from Yugoslavia. They have newspapers in Serbo-Croatian, and 
finding their own language sufficient for their daily needs, many 
return to their native land with only a smattering of English. Ivo, 
however, having lived for many years in San Francisco, knows much 
more English than most of those who have returned from the smaller 
towns in California. 

*“You know California, Mam?” 

I knew this opening question. He would soon be well away on his 
favourite topic. 

“You missed sumthin, Mam, if you not been there. California sure 
is God’s country. Oh boy! Oh boy!” 

I had heard it all many times, and often I had itched to ask him 
why on earth he returned if California was so wonderful. By now 
we had passed out of the harbour into mountainous seas. The boat 
pitched, and tossed, and dived as though it would never rise again. 
Anything to keep my mind from my queer internal sensations—so I 
did at last put my question. 

“If California is so wonderful why did you ever come back?” I asked. 

“Ah, they all ask me that,”’ he said, his blue eyes looking quizzically 
at me over the top of his horn-rimmed spectacles; “‘but you see I was 
born here, and I wanted. to be buried among my own people. You'll 
feel the same, Mam, when your time comes.”’ 

“But why talk about being buried, Ivo? You’re healthy enough.” 

“Maybe, but I’m over seventy now, and you know what it says in 
the Holy Book. So when I knew my time must be nearly up, I went 
to the shipping offices and found it cost two hundred dollars to return 
alive, and one thousand dollars to be shipped back dead. Customs 
duties awful heavy on a corpse! That settles it, I said. I’m going 
back the cheaper way. I’m going back alive.” 

“But that’s years ago, Ivo, and you’re not dead yet.” 

“Ah! that’s what they all say. I’m back here ten years now, and 
every year when the summer folk come they say ‘Hello, Ivo! What, 
not dead yet?’ 

“Maybe I’m not good enough to die. I try to be. I go to Mass: or 
read my prayer-book every morning. But I’m a crazy fellow. Crazy! 
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When I see the boys and girls in the gostionice (inns) drinking and 
dancing, I gotta go in and join ’em. When they dance the kolo, oh, 
Mother! Mother! I gotta go in the ring and dance too. And if 
there’s a pre’y face I’m after it. ’Scuse me, Mam, but you get my 
meaning. The old heart’s still young. I’m crazy, crazy!” 

“We’re both crazy to have come by boat in a sea like this,” I said. 
The hanging lamps swayed violently, and ash-trays and cushions were 
hurtled from one side of the saloon to the other. As we passed the 
island of Lokrum, I thought of Richard Cceur de Lion. 

“One of our English kings was shipwrecked on that island, Ivo, and 
as a thank-offering for his rescue he built the old cathedral in Dub- 
rovnik.” 

“If I had the money, guess I’d vow here and now to do something 
like that,” said Ivo. 

“But why?—you came home to die.” 

“So I did, and I know I gotta die sometime, but life’s sweet, an’ 
oh boy! whatta life I had in California! California beats the wurrld. 
Lovely country, blue seas, mountains, pine trees. It sure is Paradise.” 

*‘T’ve heard Dalmatia’s like California,’ I remarked. 

“It’s true, it is, an’ there are times when I wouldn’t swop our lvle 
harbour for the grand San Francisco Bay. ‘Trouble is, I got two hearts. 
I love *°em both. When I’m in California I real cry to be back here, 
and when I’m here, I can think only of California. San Francisco, 
what a location! My! it’s grand. There’s everything you want in 
California—plen’y money, plen’y everything. 

“D’ye know, I belong to two benefit societies over there, and if I’m 
a bit ill, I only need to send a doctor’s certificate, and a letter from 
the public notary, and back come the dollars! My! they look after 
you in America. ’*Course ’'m an American citizen—you bet! Every 
two years I get my passport renewed.” 

“Whatever for, Ivo? You said just now you came home to die,” 
I reiterated. 

“So I did, but you never know, and until I do, ’'m going to be an 
American citizen. I’m telling you.. Well, here we are, and I guess 
you an’ me don’t want to risk our lives going back by boat—not me 
anyhow—-so if you like, Mam, I’ll save you a seat in the bus.” 
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